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THE USES OF DUFF. "4 \\ a 
Everybody in the town of Warren og Sah 
shook their heads when you talked é 


of the Seafords. : 
Warren was a little village on the =" 

side of a Pennsylvania mountain, 

peopled with the hardiest, thriftiest, 





revive. Then he woke from his half stupor, his senses coming slowly to 
him. He was on a heap of straw. The broken roof let in the sunlight, 
and the shattered windows let in the fresh, damp wind. But it grew dark 
to the boy's eves. 

“This is death,”” he muttered. 

He must die like a dog, here, when they were all happy at home! 
Even yet, if he could creep to the roadside, some passer-by— 

“No, Tl not carry this plague to them,” said Andy, stoutly, and then 





sharpest-tempered folk that ever / \ 
ss ae / 
drew their living from that unwilling / 
limestone soil. The villagers disput- 








cried out like a baby, “O mother, mother!’ 
i Old Duff had a habit, when he was not asleep, or too lazy, of occasional- 


ly prowling about the woods 











ed and quarrelled about everything 3 SSS - or agai i 
but the Seafords. There was but HH ; ee ee 
one opinion of them. = " hi ' I) pened that on this day, he 
“The Seafords never would ‘get 72m) | i! was passing the old house in 
a ” | \// vi " which Andy lay, and hearing 
7 * a movement there and a 
“They were hard-working, clever, ' / 
; They were hard-working, clever & \ rae | ; / By voice, he first looked cau- 
pious folks enough; but they never 7 : \ ; \ ‘i iss - 
would get on.” : } ae ; i tiously into the window, and 
To “get on” was the end of life in j ; | \ \ notwithstanding the — lad’s 
. re ; swelled face, knew him by 
| " i 
Warren. . | iy his voice and clothes. 
The truth was, that the Seafords ¥ ji } “De Lohd 1 eo 
> 4 we goo ) 
spent their spare money (and much t | hil ‘ os: : a ey" 
that they could not spare) in helping / . = a ; ary ; — 
\ > aCK ace ras 
everybody ‘that needed help. The | | AY sp —iRcntagy er se eee 
: ° i ANY close to his own. Andy threw 
house was open to all their poor rela- ij i \ 4 = Sil tints lly dalek alk die 
tions; half-a-dozen needy families s 1 Pie n" nes ae aad 
came regularly for their supply of =— an oe = a i —— ss 
: =" s the small-pox, : 
milk and vegetables; and even the ra ' Walt vend wh a . ee 
e ren : Ss as 
stables were a hospital for many of ‘ meant har ehic ti ; - 7) oe 
sur , +] ) § 
the blind cats and lame dogs of the tt ’ li ys es ee ee 
neighborhood; for old Isaac Seaford i H WA) Qt ‘ 
F — : ve . 1 pelt | \ “Yah, small-pox. Um 
had tanght his boys his own theory ’ decid tak. en” th © 
ns re AC Or yi ? 
and practice. if - : j : 
Sometimes, even his hospitable Z gnwre yu afraid?” 
m Are “¢ aire ‘ 
soul felt that they carried both to an (q { Mr = tid — a 
: } i! . alraid, Lass - 
extreme, as, for instance, when An- | ait * = 
, dy. 
drew, the youngest boy, brought Y, y 


home Duff, a deaf old negro, who 
had followed the business of town 
pauper for years, and had not found 
it profitable. . * 


“What can we do with this poor y 7 
creature, Andy?” cried his father, ‘A J i } 
who was smoking a pipe with Squire YG 4 
Morrow, on the porch, as Andy pre- Ue | I f 
sented him triumphantly. Uy, i 


“Feed him, sir. Duff has been 
‘everybody’s business’ long enough; Uy 
now I'll make him mine. Nigh Y, as Yi ff 
starved, Duff, eh?’ clapping the old UY; Ly —Y 
man on the back, and shouting in ; ane 
his ear. 

“Ya, ya, Mass’ Andy,” chuckled 
Duff. 

“[’ll make him a bed in the barn, or garret, or | signs, would set before him the necessity of 
somewhere, sir, and it will only cost another po- | bringing in chips or a pail of water; but Duff 
tato in the pot,’’ said Andy, cheerfully. | would point pathetically to his ears, and stretch 

“The pot’s not too full, now,’’ muttered his | himself to doze on the cellar door, with the face 
father. ‘‘But ‘he that giveth to the poor lendeth | of a martyr. 
to the Lord.’”’ | 

“Oh, that’s your idea of finance, eh?” saidthe | bly mouldy crust, Andy,’’ his father used to say, 
Squire, with a grin. ‘Now I put my money in| jokingly. 
bank stock. It yields, at least, six per cent.; I) “If you turn him off, he'll starve,” Andy 
doubt if your dividend comes in as regular.” would answer. “Duff is a grateful old soul. He 

He shufiled off presently, to report this last | would do anything for me.” 
symptom of idiocy in the Seafords, who were ex-| ‘‘Yes, I've seen him put your worms on the 
pected to “get on” worse than ever, after that. | hook, after you had dug for them.” 

However, « blessing seemed to come upon the| In August, his father sent Andy up by the 
hospitable roof, with the poor, the blind, and the | train to Millville, on business, 
orphans, that it sheltered. | Entering the car, Andy sat down by a man 

The Seafords never were able to dress fashion- | wrapped in a cloak, who held his face down on 
ably; they did not buy new furniture when the | the back of the seat before him. Andy per- 
rage for decoration fell upon the village. But | ceived that an unpleasant odor, mixed with that 
there was always enough to eat, and cheerful- 
ness in the over-full house; and when the boys 
Went out, one by one, into the world, to seek | and leaned against him heavily, and Andy, with 
their fortune, a friendly hand seemed to lead | his habitual good nature, could not bear to push 
them to pleasant places. him off. 

The Warren bank, in the meanwhile, had| The train at last rolled up to the station at 
broken, and Squire Morrow had lost his savings, | Millville, and stopped. The passengers hurried 
and was more discontented and soured than ever. | out. The man made a feeble effort to rise, and 

Poor Duff proved a dead weight on the Seaford | sank back. Andy gave him his arm, and helped 
household. He was a hearty, strong old fellow, | him ont. 


with no ailment but deafness. He did nothing | ‘You're very kind,” he said. ‘‘Now most 
but eat, sleep, and lie in the sun. 


|folks shy clear of me,” turning a fiercely red 
Mrs. Seaford, by a series of eloquent dumb! face on the lad. 
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“That bread thrown on the waters is a tolera- | 


of whiskey, came from the man. He was either | 
drunk, or asleep, for he soon dropped to one side | 


“Go away, then,”’ turning his face down. 


\ Andy started back. 
‘ \ “iia is a What ails vou?” “No, sah. If de Lohd chucks ole Duff under 
\ ee “| ground, it’s kase He's got no better use foh him. 


N “Small-pox. But’?—— é 
S But ee was off like an ar | Aint much count, nohow. Now less see what's 
> & at » « « > 


to be done. Duff was a fuss-rate nuss onst on a 


| row. Ile would have walked up oa 

to a cannon’s mouth with less | UM°- ; 
ii lp terror than have touched that Duff was a first-rate nurse still. In an hour 
fh he brought back a bed, food, medicines, and a 
ij ii] man. 


He remained in Millville for doctor who would keep his counsel, He mended 
about ten days. At the end of the roof, the windows, by the help of the doctor 
that time he began to sicken, | got a cooking-stove, made a fire, cooked, sat up 

“You are taking a heavy cold, }all night; crowded as much work into every day 
Andy. Queer freak this time of | 28 had sufficed him for years before, 
the vear.” people said, meeting “That is a most faithful, hard-working negro,” 
him on the street. But he knew | Sid the doctor one day, when weeks had passed 
and Andy was sitting up for the first time. “If 
it had not been for him you would have died.”’ 

“T know it. When can we go home? When 
will it be safe, doctor?” 

“In two more weeks. What does your mother 
think of your absence?” 

“Duff tells methat they were terribly alarmed, 


it was no cold, 

“It is time I was going,” 
thought poor Andy. ‘“T'll not give this plague 
to anybody else, please God.” 

3ut where should he go? In Millville he could 
not stay, if he would. He would have been 
turned on to the street out of any hotel. There 
was no hospital. but now that he is gone, they think that we have 

He hired a horse. “I'll not go in the train to | Tun wway—to see the world.” 
scatter it, nor can I stop in any house between | Two weeks later, the doctor's carriage stopped 
here and home.” at the door of the old farmhouse. Mrs. Seaford 

TIome ? caught sight of Andy’s wan, changed face, and 

Why, there were his father and mother, and | ¢#me out trembling. She had actually grown 
the boys, and Nelly was at home now, too, with | ST™Y and old in the last two months, 
ce baby. He couiel not go and carry death to The doctor and Duff carried the boy up and put 
them ari ‘ him in her arms. 

“Why, where shell I go?” cried the poor boy “Oh, my boy, my boy,”’ she cried, ‘‘Why did 
aloud, stopping his horse in the middle of the | Yeu leave me so?" . 
road. If he went to old Dr. Scott he would prob- “Twas fighting Death, mother,” he said, trying 
ably find shelter for him somewhere, but he as to laugh. ‘But it was Duff that beat him, after 
certainly would tell his parents of his wherea- all. He saved me for you. The bread cast up- 
bouts. on the waters did come back to us.’’ 

‘And mother shall not know—not if I die with- — 
out seeing her!’’ said Andy, with a sob. YOUNG LADIES’ BEHAVIOR. 

There was aruined old house about three miles) The Rey. Leigh Richmond, author of “The 
from Warren, quite out of sight of any road. Dairyman’s Daughter,” gave the following excel- 
Andy had discovered it one day when nutting | lent advice to his daughter, as to how she ought 
with Duff. He would go there. He dismounted, | to behave in company: 
and turned his horse loose. It galloped home- 





Be cheerful, but not a giggler. Be serious, but 


| ward. Then he climbed the hill to the thick not dull. Be communicative, but not forward. 


| woods in which was the lonely house. 


Be kind, but not servile. Beware of silly, 


Andy intended to see the doctor, but after en- thoughtless speeches; although you forget them, 
tering the house he became too faint, and fortwo others will not. Remember God's eye is in every 
| days and nights he lay too ill to have energy to face, and His eye in every company. 





Co 
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Beware of levity and familiarity with young 
men: « modest reserve without familiarity is the 


“What do you mean?” Louise demanded, an- 
grily. 

“Just what I Every morning for five 
months you have stolen a good opinion from 
Miss Houghton. You have led her to believe, 
eyery morning, that you were ready for break- 


only safe path, Court and encourage serious con- say. 
versation with those who are truly serious and 
conyersable; do not go into valuable company 
without endeavoring to improve by the inter- 
fast, when you have never been once ready.” 
Corinna and Adalicia looked at Louise without 
speaking. ‘They could not contradict Bernice’s 
It was a new thought to them 


course permitted to you. 

Nothing is more unbecoming, when one part of 
the company is engaged in profitable conversa- . 
burning words, 


tion, than that another should be trifling, gig- ‘ 2 
gling, and talking comparative nonsense to each that she had been stealing her teacher's good 
other. opinion. 


- ie “You were the only person in the house who 


was mad at Louise,”’ said Corinna, speaking less 
arrogantly and more apologetically than during 


For the Companion. 
THE GIRLS IN NUMBER SEVEN. 
By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 


IN Six CHAPTERS. — CHAP. V. 


the preceding interchange,—"‘the only one who 


had a spite against her. Even all the servants 
] 5 


like her.’’ 

Bernice did not need to be told that the girls 
held her guilty of mutilating Louise’s dresses, 
Almost in the moment of its discovery, Louise 
and Corinna had intimated that she had done the 
disgraceful act. 


“There isn’t another person in the house who 
had an injury to avenge,”’ said Adalicia; at which 
sounding speech Corinna, who had a sense of 
the humorous, rolled her eyes towards Louise. 


“If IL had any wrong to‘avenge,”’ said Bernice, 
At the short intermissions during the school- 


sessions, she knew that she was the subject of 
all the talk between the girls, She felt this by 
the way in which they withdrew from her in 
couples and knots, and by their glances towards | 
her, and their subdued and mysterious tones, 
and by the sudden silence which fell upon any 
group if she chanced to approach it. 

And when the school had closed for the day, 
the same conduct prevailed, 


“T might give her arsenic, or shoot her, or com- 
mit some other crime of respectable size. I 
wouldn't take a pair of scissors, and sneak off 
into a closet, and get down some old school- 
dresses, and snip, snip, snip, snip, snip, for hours, 
and hours, and hours, cutting dozens and dozens 
of little bits of holes. If I'd undertaken the 
business, I'd have made some gouges and slashes 
in them, and I'd have taken the silk dresses, and 


She could not pass | not those old school-dresses. 


an open room or look into a hall without per- 
ceiving a group of girls, talking, talking, talking, 
in that eager way which shows that a mystery is 
under discussion, 


Ihave something 
better to do than to spend my time cutting hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little holes.”’ 

“Then why didn’t you do it?’ said Adalicia. 

“Sure enough!” said Corinna. 

“If vou choose to take possession of my room 
to insult me, I will leave you undisputed pos- 
session;’’ and Bernice left the three girls. 

Miss Houghton, in dressing-gown and slippers, 
sat by her glowing grate, thinking of this trou- 
ble in room No. 7, undecided about the proper 
course to pursue, when she heard Bernice’s quick, 
passionate rap at her door. 

Scarcely had she said, ‘‘Come in,’’ when the 
girl entered, hurried, flushed, and much excited. 
“ “ag ' , - She dropped jnto a chair and broke into pas 
jut the hours crept slowly by, and the retir- | ; 2s ing 
ing-bell smote on “ea as she sat in her lonely | sbi 
room, and no summons had come. 
to make her preparations for bed, the 
night before her, with its haunting 
sented itself as intolerable. 


No one spoke to her. Even at table, dishes 
were handed to her in silence, while her neigh- 
bor on either hand sat as far away from her as 
possible. She was shunned as though plague- 
marked, 

No one came to her room after school, though 
she sat listening every moment for a step in the 
hall, for a rap at her door,—for some one bring- 


r 
‘y 


ing a2 summons to Miss Houghton’s presence to | ” 
meet the charge which she felt sure every mind 


was preferring against her. sion- 


At this, Miss Houghton’s hurried 
thought was that Bernice was guilty, and that 
“Why else is 
No one has charged 





As she rose | she had come to make confession. 

she here at this late hour? 

her with the deed.”’ 
When the sobbing had somewhat subsided, 


» long lonely 
dread, pre- 
She sat down irres- 


olute, | Miss Houghton said, ‘‘What is the matter, Ber- 
“I can never get out of it,—never!”’ she! nice?” 
thought. “Everything shows that I did it. I 


*“O Miss Houghton,” the girl cried, in a kind 
of frenzy, ‘‘everybody thinks that I cut Louise’s 


must go home. I can't stay here.’’ 

Louise came to the room for a night-dress. 
Adalicia Bunch came with her as guard, 
na Hart came also, 
on friendly terms. 
entered, but the girls ignored her 
laughing and talking obtrusively. 


dresses. 


Corin- ? Has any one charged 


‘How do you know this 
you with it?” 

“Tm sure they all think I did. 
to think it, 
closet but Louise and me. 
done it. 
else.”’ 

“Of Miss 

| didn’t cut her own dresses,”’ 


She and Louise were again 
Bernice glanced up as they They're obliged 
presence, ; ; 
Ada 
Bunch asked a question, expressly designed to 
be offensive to Bernice. 

“Did you tell your father about your dresses 
being cut?’ 

“Of course I did.” 

“Did you tell him whom you suspect of do- | 
ing it?” 


Soon One of us must have 


It couldn't have been done by anybody 


course,’’ said Hloughton, ‘‘Louise 


“No, unless she did it when asleep.”’ 
“Did you ever know Louise to walk in her 
Miss Houghton asked, ready to catch at 
anything whic |) seemed to offer a solution of the 
mystery, 

*‘No,”’ said Bernice, “but one of us must have 
done it when asleep, for I never did it awake, 
I never did, Miss Houghton.” 

Then she continued, her indignant scorn g 


| sleep?” 

“Suspect!” said Louise, sneeringly empuasiz- 
ing the word, 

“There's no suspecting about it,’’ Corinna 
added. “Everybody knows who did it. There's 
only one person who had access to the closet.” 

Bernice started suddenly to her feet, her eves 
glowing with unreasoning defiance. ‘You shall 
not sit here in my room and insinuate that I cut 
e said, including the three in 
her sweeping glance. 


et- 
ting the better of her passionate grief, ‘“The 
idea that I could do such a low, mean, contempti- 
ble, dirty trick!’ 
Miss Houghton almost 
string of adjectives. 
‘“Tean't stand it, Miss Houghton! TI can’t and 


those dresses!” sh 


smiled at Bernice’s 


“We did not accuse you,” 
“A guilty conscience needs no acenser,”’ said 
one and another, 


I won't!’ Bernice continued, vehemently. “Tl 
“You hare accused me. None but a fool make papa sue everybody for slander, I'm'’— 
could misunderstand your hints. Don't you “Come, my dear, such words are very vain,”’ 


dare hint again that I did it!” 
like some animal at bay. 


Jernice looked said Miss Houghton. 


try to look at the matter in a rational way. 


and 
In 
all my years of teaching, I have never encoun- 


“Compose yourself, 


“The circumstances’? —~ 
“No matter for the circumstances,” 
rupted. “You shall not I 
dresses!" 

“I suppose we may believe that you did,” 
sneered Corinna, 

“No, you shall not believe that I did!’ 
nice said, in unreasoning heat. 


she inter- 
cut those 


tered anything which perplexed me as this does. 
Whenever it presents itself to my mind, my first 
thought is that you are guilty’’—— 

“Tam not! Tam not!’ Bernice cried, with all 
the fierceness of a first denial. 

“And then,”’ continued Miss Houghton, ‘“‘T in- 
stantly decide that this is impossible: so I am 
But I en- 
treat you, my child, to confess it if you are 
guilty. It’ 

“Tam not guilty,’ Bernice interrupted, stamp- 
ing her foot in a frenzied way, ‘‘and I'd be burnt 
alive before I'd confess to that mean trick!"" 


say that 


ser- 


The other girls burst out laughing, 

“We can't help believing you guilty.” 

“You've got to help it!’ 

“The closet was locked, and nobody had a key 
to it but you and me,” said Louise. “It is more 
likely that Tent the dresses than that you did!” 

“Yes, it is," said Bernice, promptly and hotly. “My dear, vou are too excited to-night to be 
“Nobody can prove that Tever did a sneaking reasonable. Go to your room and try to rest. 
thing: but there hasn’t been a morning for five Nothing shall be done hastily in the matter.” 
months that you haven't stolen.” ; 


distracted between the two opinions. 


| “O Miss Houghton,’’ Bernice said, with more 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


the discovery.’ 


because nobody has a key to the | 


about this last discovery.” 


composure, “I don’t know how I'm ever to get | 
cleared of it. r I did it when asleep, 

I'm sure; but 1 know the girls will just hoot at 

the very suggestion.” 

“Don't talk about it any more to-night. 
up to bed.”’ 

The next morning, there was a development 
in reference to the mutilated dresses, but a de- 
velopment which still further mystified the mat- 
ter, and delayed the solution. Since the discoy- 
ery, Louise had been wearing a black delaine, 
one of the few uncut dresses of her wardrobe. 

She and Corinna had both examined this dress, 
and declared that it had escaped the general 
calamity. Yet on this second morning, fine holes 
were found in the back skirt-widths of the de- 
laine, identical in character with those of the 
other dresses, but much less numerous, there 


Louise o 


Go 


being not more than a dozen. 

“Well, now, what can you say about it?’ Co- 
rinna said to Louise when this discovery was 
made. “Both of us examined it. You wore the 
dress all day yesterday, and Bernice was not 
once near you, except last night, when we three 
were in herroom. I know she didn’t cut it then 
And last night our door was locked, and nobody 
was in here with the dress but you and Add 
Bunch and me. And I really don’t believe that 
we havea pair of scissors in the room. Now, 
how did that dress get cut?” 

‘I can't tell you,’’ Louise replied, with a blank 
look in her face. ‘It seems more like the doings 
of witches than anything else. If these were 
the days of Salem witchcraft, somebody in this 
house would get drowned, I'm very sure. It’s 
the strangest thing I ever knew in my life.”’ 

“It seems to show that Bernice didn’t cut the 
dresses, doesn’t it?’”’ said Corinna. 

“Tt does seem so,” said Louise; then she add- 
ed, jesting, “‘Crin, I believe you did it.”’ | 

“T believe I did, too,’’ Corinna replied, laugh- 
ing. “I guess I'm a somnambulist. But sce 
here, Louise, we ought to go and tell Bernice 





Louise admitted this, but added, “I'd rather 
drink the cup that Socrates drank. Think of it, 
after all we've said. Any way, it doesn’t clear 
her.” | 

“Not certainly,” Corinna admitted; “but in | 
all honor, we’re bound to tell her. If she is 
innocent, she may make very important use of 

“And if she is guilty, she may make important 
use of it,’”’ Louise added. 

“Well, we can tell Miss Houghton about it. I | 
wish she'd hurry up and investigate the matter. 
I want it explained. I don’t want anybody to 
have a chance to suspect me. Come, let’s go 
to Miss Houghton. She’s in her room now.”’ 

“Just wait a minute or two,” Louise said, ‘till | 
I take my dumb-bell exercise.” 

(To be continued.) 


a ie 
For the Companion. 
MILLY AND THE DUTCHMAN. 


‘What I shall do for hands I don’t know,”’ | 
said Farmer Green. 

“Oh, I've just had a letter from Dave, and 
he’s sent up a Dutch fellow, he says, a green 
hand from the ship,”’ said Joe Green, tossing his 
farm-frock into the hay-mow. 

“Glad on't,”” cried the farmer. ‘My men 
mustn't be called from the hay-field no more to 
wait on the women-folks, nor you kept out 0’ 
school. There aint no economy in bein’ short- 
handed at harvest-time. There’s one thing, 
though, if he’s a Dutchman, he’ll of course speak 
his own tongue, and maybe be homesick first 
go-off, so you must make somethin’ of him, Joe,”’ 
added the tender-hearted farmer. 


“T'll leave him to Milly,”’ said Joe, laughing. 

Now Milly had been to boarding-school, and 
could speak a little French, a little German, ex- 
plain the centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
talk of oxygen and hydrogen to Joe in presence 
of her admiring parents, til] they thought her a 
very prodigy of learning. She could also play 
and sing a little, dance a great deal, embroider, 
and make wax flowers that looked, her mother 
declared, more natural than life. 

She was an affectionate girl, and always went 
to meet her father as he came from the field. 

“Now, Milly,’ said the old man that evening, 
“‘vou'll have a chance to use your farrin lan- 
guage. We're goin’ to have a boy here to-night 
that can’t speak nuthin’ but German or high 
Dutch. I hope he won't ke too larned to tend 
the cattle and do the milkin’. 

“What makes you think he'll be learned at 
all?” queried Milly, who instantly pictured to 
herself a tall romantic youth, driven by dire 
necessity to work for his living. 

“Oh, T don’ know. I s’pose it’s ’cause he’s 
furrin, an’ all them Germans, they say, has to go 
to school.”’ 


| He’ll be more 





OCT. 3, 1878. 


“Well, I guess I can talk with him a little. 
I'll try,”’ said Milly, and forthwith refreshed her 
memory with a few familiar questions from Ol- 
lendorf’s German exercises. 

Towards night, there came toiling along the 
road a fat short-legged lad of cighteen, with a 
bundle in one hand and a stick in the other. 
Ile was the picture of rude health and good-na- 
ture, albeit somewhat bashful at sight of new 
faces, 

“It might be Santa Claus in his boyhood,” 
whispered Joe to his sister. 

“Guten-abend’”’ (Good - evening), said Milly, 
smiling. 

The boy nodded and smiled, holding out a 
freckled hand. Then he took the offered chair. 

“Sind sie hungrig?”’ asked Milly, kindly. 

Again the boy smiled and nodded, but uttered 
not a word, although Milly was spreading the 
table with farmer’s fare, pie, gingerbread and 
milk, enough to make even a Dutchman cry out. 
But if he did not speak English, he could eat, as 
the disappearance of the viands testified. Joe 
looked on in consternation, while the old farmer 
stood with arms akimbo, amazed to see a ‘‘fur- 
riner’”’ with so good an appetite, and a Dutch- 
man who could eat without calling for saur kraut. 

Milly still persistently talked out of the con- 
versation-book,—to her father’s great admira- 
tion, who thought there surely never was such 
another girl in the whole country; and perhaps 
he was right, though Milly had been sorely dis- 
appointed that her melancholy and slender stu- 
dent had turned out such a commonplace fat 
boy. 

Supper done, our Dutchman seemed anxious 
to hide his face from the general stare that envi- 
roned him. Milly, pitying his embarrassment, 
asked, as an excuse for releasing him,— 

“Sind sie schlafrig?’ (Ave you sleepy?) and 
lifting his bundle, she beckoned him to follow 
her up the back stairway. 

He looked somewhat surprised at the sum- 
mons, but meekly went to his doom, 7. e., to bed, 
though the sun was scarcely below the horizon, 
but being probably fatigued with his walk, he 
submissively addressed himself to slumber. 

“T hope he isn’t dumb!’ cried Joe. 

‘Dear me, no; he is only bashful,’’ replied 
Milly. ‘When I said ‘yuten-nacht,’ he nodded 
so brightly, and shook my hand with such a 
grateful, pitiful look, that my heart bled for him. 
Probably he was homesick, or thought of his 


mother and sister, if he has either.” 
| 


“You’re a blessed good little gal, Milly, so 
feelin’ fer everybody, from a spider down to a 
feller-creeter,’’ said the old farmer, proudly. 

Presently, Mother Green came in. She had 


| been to the village to make purchases. 


“Well, mother, we’ve got a Dutchman here,”’ 
said the farmer, ‘‘who can’t even say ‘How do?’ 
in plain decent English. Milly will have to go 
with him to milkin’, and feedin’, and arrands, 
and everything else, I’m afeared.”’ 

“Land’s sake, what ’d you take him for? 
bother than wuth,” ex- 
claimed that practical woman. ‘I never could 
abide a Dutchman.” 

“Did you ever see one?’ asked her husband, 
slyly. 

“Well, no, but that don’t matter a bit. How 
ean I send him, with his forren lingo, to the vil- 
lage on errands, I'd like to know? I can’t order 
the chuinin’ in Dutch, and the cattle won’t know 
a Dutch ‘gee haw’ from the alphabet. Besides 
that, how do we know he’s honest? Outlandish 
folks never is; and he may git up in the dead of the 
night and cut all our throats—furriners always 
do. Father, you must lock up the watches, and 
what money there is, and the spoons, afore you 
go to bed. Joe, you screw that air rusty bolt 
that lays on the barn-shelf into the back-stairs 
door—but, la me! He might climb down the 
back piazzy and get in below, and git lots 0’ val- 
ables. I tell you we ought to look out."’ 

“O mother, how can you go on so?”’ said Milly. 
‘‘He is as simple and innocent as Joe here.” 

‘Thank you,’”’ said Joe, making a low bow. 

“Well, I guess he’s more so, on second 
thought,’ said Milly, reddening; ‘that is, he 
don’t know much, not enough to be such a one 
as you think he is. No doubt his poor mother is 
mourning for him this moment, just as you 
would, if Joe was away off in a foreign land.”’ 

“Blessed good gal!”’ said the farmer, with fer- 
vent emphasis. 

One or two neighbors dropped in, in the even- 
ing, and Joe made one or two calls, so that the 
news soon spread that Dave Green, captain of 
the Sea-Guil, had sent his father a Dutchman 
who seemed to be dumb; and even Milly, who 
had the German language at her fingers’ ends, 
couldn't get a word out of him. The impression 


he’s 


was that the Greens had got hold of a curiosity. 
In the morning, the boy was startled to see oné 
‘ or two swarthy faces looking in at his window. 
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As he combed out his wiry red hair, he heard 
Joe’s voice rise high and clear. 

“Well, trot him out pretty soon, I tell you it is 
fun to hear Milly talk Dutch to him, and I guess 
by this time the cobwebs are out of his brain, 
and he’ll say something.”’ 

So *‘Hans,”’ or ‘‘Gotleib,’’ the “fair son of the 
Rhine,” as Milly called him, was ushered into 
the dining-room, and saluted with a smile and a 
question from the German phrase-book. 

What was the astonishment of all to see the 
lad step up to Milly, with set teeth and eyes 
aflame with anger! Before any one could speak 
or hardly move, the torrent of his indignation 
broke forth in good sturdy Milesian. 

“Arrah now! what for are ye afther making a 
laughing-stock of a poor lad jest off the ship? 
D’ye think I'ma fool because I’ve come to earn 
an honest fivin’? I thought at first it were a bit 
ov a joke that the young lady talked Russian to 
me, an’ I was too shy to crack back at her. But 
whin she put me to bed in broad day, sure, 
an’ talked about me mother, who's safe home 
in Ireland, God bless her, I'd thought ye all hay- 
then, an’ not Christians at all, at all. I'd ’a 
thought so still, till in the mornin’ I heard this 
young gintleman talk about trotting me out, in 
as good Christian English as I uses mesilf. 
Then, didn’t I know ye ware making fun of me- 
silf, an’ I’m not the lad for that, I can tell yees. 
Ye'll find there’s hapes o’ spirit in me mother’s 
son afore yees gits done wid me.” 

Consternation pervaded the household. The 
farmer was dumb, Joe laughed, and Milly ex- 
plained, while Mother Green got up in a chair, 
to screen herself the better from his wrath. 

“Ach! An’ ’twas the Dutchman ye took me for! 
Hans Dieberman, who doesn’t know a hoe stick 
froma whip handle. Now I remimber. Hans 
was set off to come, but he begged so hard, loy- 
ing the say better than mesilf, that the Cap’n, 
God bless him, sint me in his stid. Ach! but it’s 
plain enough, now,”’ and throwing back his head, 
he laughed long and hearti'y at the remembrance 
of Milly's Dutch and his own astonishment. 

Pat, however, although he stayed by the farm 
several years, being a capital workman, always 
went by the name, among the country people, of 
“The Dumb Dutchman.” 


~2> 





For the Companion. 


OUR ADVENTURE WITH THE 
HORSE-THIEVES. 


We were pitching quoits that evening—(quates, we 
pronounced it). 

Quoits was the great game with us at the farm 
thatsummer. Alnost every night, after work, there 
would be a trial of skill. The championship was a 
hard matter to settle, though the best pitcher at long 
range was one of the hired men, whom the rest, for 
some reason or other, called “‘Sorgum.” 

It was amazing how Sorgum would pile on and near 
the stakes or hubs the “hubbers” and “ringers.” 
With the hubs set at forty-five feet apart, it was im- 
possible for us to beat him. 

Our quoits, I should explain, were not iron rings, 
made for the purpose, but horseshoes and two or 
three old “washers,” such as are used on car-axles; 
almost anything, in fact, even flat stones. 

But the writer’s favorites, that season, were two 
old axes. These were rather heavy for pitching 
forty feet, at first. But after some practice, TI could 
land them against the hub with considerable cer- 
tainty. When once there, the other pitchers found 
it almost impossible to throw their horseshoes so 
that they would remain at the stake and not slide 
away. 

That night, two of us had just begun to pitch a 
matched game, on a score of twenty, against Sorgum 


alone, when grandfather called to George and me. | 


He said he feared that the horses had got out of 
their pasture, 

He had just been up toa high hill in the cattle- 
pasture, as was his custom every fair night. From 
this hill he could overlook the whole farm, includ- 
ing the “back pasture,” which bordered the forest 
away to the north of the cleared land. 

In this pasture we then had two work-horses and 
five colts, besides a fine young four-year-old filly, 
that had given indications of considerable speed. 
Grandfather had already twice refused two hundred 
and fifty dollars for her. 

It was overa mile to the pasture. The sun was 
setting. But George and I set off, each taking a 
rope halter. Crossing the grass- fields, and then 
climbing the “Hardscrabble Hill,” we descended 
into the great pasture. 

As grandfather had said, the horses were not in 
sight. So we followed the fence,—that being the 
surest way to find where the animals had broken out. 

We went round the east end of the pasture, and 
so up to the north end of it, and came where an old 
lumber-road emerged into the pasture from the for- 
est lands. Here we noticed tracks, and also that the 
fence looked as if freshly broken and shattered. 
But the poles were not thrown down, or, if they had 
been, some one had put them up again. 

For a moment or two, we were puzzled. Then 
George jumped over and looked at the brakes and 
ground on the other side. 


“Yes, here are tracks! They’ve jumped out and 





have gone along the old road here!” he shouted | 
to me. 

I got over the fence and followed after him. The 
moist earth and broken brakes showed plainly that 
the horses had gone up this old read. 

“No knowing how far they ve gone!” 

George, as I came up with him. “Plague on it! 
This is too bad, after working hard all day!’ 

It was almost twilight in the forest, but we ran 
on up the wood-road, hoping to come upon the ani- 
mals before going very far. The tracks kept in the 
old road, We hurriedly followed round “Hemlock 
Mountain” on the west, and then down hill a mile 
and a half, or more, into the valley of a large rocky 
brook, known among the lumbermen as Lurvey’s 
Stream. 





exclaimed 


Here another lumber road joined the one we were 
following. A little above the forks of the two trails 
there was an old log camp, formerly used in winter 
asasupply camp. By this time it was almost dark. 

“T sha’n't go another step beyond the old camp,” 
George said, as we came to the other trail. 

Searcely were the words out of his mouth when, 
with a savage shout, intended, no doubt, to terrify 
us, four or five men Jumped upon us from the alder- 
bushes beside the old road! Instantly, I felt a heavy 
blow, and was knocked headlong among the brakes. 
Ina moment, one of the gang had seized me by the 
throat, and had his knee on my chest, while, with 
the other hand, he tore the halter from my grasp. 

“ Ah-r-r-r, yer young” But I will not repeat 
the oaths which burst like thunder-claps on our half- 
stunned ears. 

Territied half out of my wits, I tried to beg for 
merey—with what breath was left me. 

“What be yer huntin’ arter up yere, anyweh?” 
one of the men said. 

“We were only looking for some horses,” George 
explained. 

“Oh-r-r-r ! yer be, be yer! 
yer won't need horses!” 





We'll soon put yer whar 


*“Kill’em!” said one or two voices. 
us! They'll mind our mugs, an’ tell!” 

One fellow, especially, urged again and again that 
we should be put out of the way,—“an’ then we'll 
be safe,” he wouldadd. “Ill doit. The rest on ye 
needn't, ef yer so cow-livered,” he kept repeating. 

sut the others seemed less bloodthirsty, or else 
had less courage for murder. 
the road to the old log camp. 

“Chuck ’em in thar!’ one said. 

“Tie ‘em fust!”’ exclaimed another. | 

At this suggestion, they threw us both to the 
ground on our faces. And with one end of one of 
the rope halters, they bound first George’s arms be- 
hind his back, then mine with the other end of it. 
This done, they tied our ankles with the other halter 
in the same way. 

Seizing hold of the rope betwixt our wrists, the 
ruffians then drew us to the doorway of the camp, 
put us in and shut the door, planting a heavy prop 
against it on the outside. 


“They've seen 


They dragged us up 


For a time we lay bewildered. Whothe men were, 
or what they meant to do with us, was more than we | 
knew. My wrists and feet began to ache and throb, 
for they had bound us as tightly as they could jerk 
the knots. I whispered to George and asked him if 
he was much hurt. 

“No,” he said. 
leave. 


“But theyll kill us before they 
It’s they who have got the horses, I expect.” 


We could hear them talking outside, cursing and 
grumbling because some one—some others of the 
party—did not come as had been expected or agreed. 
Every little while we could hear the coarse voice of | 
the ruffian who had wanted to kill us before we were 
tied, saying to the rest,— 

“T tells yer, mates, tham two beggars in thar must 
be put outer the way. They've got eyes, an’ they'll 
mind our faces, er our vo'ces, an’ blow on us!” 

Ah, I shall never forget the voice of that man! It 
seemed as if every word was a knell for our death. 
The others seemed to be anxionsly consulting in low | 
tones, mixed with many a savage oath, upon matters | 
of importance to them. | 

My head was throbbing dreadfully, and a red light 








| seemed to be dancing before my eyes, I was in such | 











misery; yet once I caught the words,— 

“We must start from the ole Sloag’s camp Thurs- | 
day night, anyweh!” 

It seemed a long time, yet—judging from the way 
the hours of that terrible night dragged—it may not | 
have been more than half an hour, befere a sudden 
stir, followed by the trampling of horses and sup- 
pressed voices, made us aware that the party our 
captors were waiting for had arrived. 

“How many ye got?” we heard asked. 

“Eight,” was replied. 

Then we heard them telling the new-comers how } 
they had captured us and put us in the old camp. 
There were muttered oaths of surprise and appre- 
hension. One or two said,— 

“Shute ‘em! yes, put ‘em out o’ the way!” 

But a better voice—and, oh, what a delightful voice 
it was to me!—chimed authoritatively in, “No, no, 
Bill, don’t be so—fond of blood-letting. If they are 
only two lads, an’ ye’ve tied em, an’ they can’t git 
out of the camp, ‘twon’t pay to murder. So fasten | 
up the door. And be lively! We must get out o’ | 
this.”’ 

More props were put against the camp door, and | 
after a few minutes’ bustle, we heard the band going 
off up the old road into the wilderness, towards the 
Boundary. 

But our situation was still a dreadful one,—bound, | 
hand and foot, and shut up in that dark, hot camp, | 
on which the sun had been pouring its heated beams | 
all the long summer day. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


| strongly urged the others to “put us out of the way.” 


| pable of any crime. 


| was presented by Capt. Harvey, of whom Edward 
| King thus writes in the Boston Journal: 


groaned, and then he twisted round and tried with 
his teeth to untie the hard-drawn hnots on my wrists, 
We knew that if one of us were loose, he could soon 
set the other at liberty. But the knots were so pe- 
culiarly drawn that he found it impossible to start 
them. 

Then I tried to untie his, and toiled and tugged 
till my gums bled, but without success. We were in 
great pain; and boy of fifteen that I was, L must 
needs own that I cried like a child, It seemed as if 
my hands and feet would burst, and that those fear- 
ful hours of darkness, heat and agony would never 
wear away. 

Dawn—the first gray light at about half-past two 
—at last began to illume the horrible darkness of 
the old camp; and though we were in no less pain, 
some gleams of hope came to us with the light. 

Within another hour, we could discern objects 
about us. One of the first things George saw was an 
old case-knife sticking betwixt the logs in the wall, 
up five or six feet from the floor, 

With what aid [ could give him, he was able to 
erawl up beside the wall, and reach the knife with 
his mouth. Holding it in his teeth, he then tried 
to saw the rope on my wrists. By my bearing the 
blade up against the bottom of the mess-table in the 
eamp, and his moving the knife back and forth by 
holding the handle in his teeth, he was able to make 
some impression on the rope. 

We were thus engaged when we heard some one 
halloo at a distance. 

Ah, how intently we listened—one—two minutes! 
Then we heard it again. 

“That's Sorgum!” cried George. 
ing for us.” 

Then we got our mouths to the chinks betwixt 
the logs, and shouted, and hallooed, and screamed. 

Soon there came along the old lumber road not 
only “Sorgum,”* but grandfather and three or four 
neighbors. 


“He’s out look- 


It was not long before they came within 
hearing of our outery. 

To hear “Sorgum” tear away those props, and see 
his faithful face in the doorway, was like a vision of 
angels to us two poor suffering lads. And ah, what 
arelief to feel those ropes cut off, and be able to 
bring our arms forward, and straighten out our 
wrists and cramped feet! But our ankles were so 
swollen that it was with difficulty we could stand, 
and walking home was misery at each step. 

For a number of days, we were both so fevered as 
to be quite seriously ill. 


Meanwhile, the whole region round about was in 
astate of great excitement. It was not a commu- 
nity to bear patiently with horse-thieves. A party 
of seventeen men, including eight or nine from 
Durgin’s Mills, set off in pursuit of the marauders, 
And the words which we had overheard, “We must 
start from the old Sloag camp Thursday night, any- 
weh,” served as a clew. | 

Several of the lumbermen knew where the “Sloag 
emp” was, some thirty or thirty-five miles back in 
the woods to the north-west. This was Tuesday. 

Wednesday night, the Sloag camp was secretly | 
surrounded by the pursuing party. 


The rascals 
were then summoned to surrender, There was some 
sharp parleying, followed by a skirmish with rifles 
and pistols. Two of the horse-thieves were shot— | 
one of them the leader or captain of the gang—and | 
six captured alive. Two or three escaped. 

Most of the horses which the gang had stolen, to 
But 
It was thought | 
that they were frightened by the firing of the guns, | 
and ran off and were lost in the forest. 

The six men captured at the Sloag camp were | 





the number of twenty or more, were recovered. 
two of our colts were not found. 


| taken down through our neighborhood on their way | 


to the county jail. 
It was not without a shudder that George and I 
recognized by his voice the ruffian who had so 


He was a large low-browed fellow, who looked ca- 


They all had their trial at the September court, 
and were sentenced to the State Prison for terms 
varying from seven to ten years. Two of them were 
French Canadians, and two or three were deserters 
from the army. 


a 
A HEROIC SAILOR. 

After Victor Hugo had published “The Toilers of 
the Sea,” in which he describes in glowing language 
the life of the “channel sailors,’ he received an 
eloquent address of thanks from them. The address 





“Capt. Harvey was one of the best examples | 
of an heroic channel sailor ever known. In 1870, | 
while making his customary trip from Southampton 
to Guernsey in the midst of a dense fog, his vessel, | 


the Normandy, a mail boat of six hundred tons, was | 


struck by the Mary, an immense screw | 
coming from Odessa. 

“On the Normandy there were sixty people be- 
sides the captain, and in less time than it takes to 
relate it, these were all on deck, praying, howl- 
ing. weeping, and expecting momentarily to be 
drowned. 

“The Normandy was certain to go down in twenty 
minutes. Capt. Harvey ordered the boats lowered, 
and personally superintended the embarking of the 
women first, the children next, then the male pas- 
sengers, then the crew. 

“Towards the moment that the last boat was being 
filled, the ship turned and began rapidly to sink. 
Some of the sailors urged him to jump into the boat, 


steamer, 


but he gently pushed them before him, and it was | 
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deck, that there was not 
in any of the boats, 


another particle of room 


**Never mind me,’ said Capt. Harvey. And he 
went down with his ship, standing firmly on the 
deck, and looking out into the fog with a sad, stern 
expression upon his bronzed features.” 


- ——+>—- 
For the Companion. 


FINDING BEAUTIFUL GEMS. 
By OC. A. Stephens. 


On the last day of November, 1820, two boys, 
named Elijah Hamlin and Ezekiel Holmes,—names 
destined later in life to become familiar throughout 
this country,—were searching for minerals along the 
foot of Streaked Mountain, in the town of Paris» 
Maine 

They were students at the village Academy, and 
had then just begun the study of Mineralogy. 

The boys had been tramping through woods all the 
afternoon, having found little of interest, save a few 
fragments of rose quartz, Just as the sun was setting, 
they emerged from the forest upon the brow of a hill 
facing the west. Here, tired from their long walk, 
they sat down for a few minutes to rest and enjoy 
the surpassing beauty of the scenery. 

The chill of snow was already in the air, and rapt 
as the two youths had been in the beauty of the 
scene, a shiver warned them to depart before the 
sunlight faded out. 

Young Holmes ran down the hill to return to the 
village. Hamlin was following him more leisurely 
when a vivid gleam of green caught his eye flashing 
from an object amid the loose red dirt, on the root of 
an upturned tree. 

Advancing quickly to the spot, he perceived a frag- 
ment of a clear green crystal lying in the loose earth, 
Its gem-like flash told him that it was no common 
stone, and he grasped it with a thrill of delight. 

What wonder that next moment he made the 
woodland resound to his excited call after “Zeke” 
to come back? 

And Zeke was not long coming back. At sight of 
the crystal, his keen eye sparkled, and he fell to 
searching the earth about the root and beneath the 
leaves with that innate eagerness which always char- 





acterizes the born mineralogist. 

But twilight, rapidly fading into darkness, descend- 
ed upon the searchers, rendering one stone undistin- 
guishable from another. 

“Never mind,” said Zeke. 
again in the morning.” 

But during the night a storm gathered. At day- 
break it was snowing heavily; anda thick white man- 
tle lay on all the surrounding hills. Winter had 
come; nor did the snow thaw until the next April. 

But during all these months, the two students did 
not speak to any one of their possible discovery. 
Often, as the spring advanced, they turned their eyes 
toward the hill, and as soon as its crest was bare, 
they set off to visit it again. 

From the tree root, where Hamlin had found his 
crystal, they went up to the exposed ledge at the 
very crest of the hill. 
astonished eyes. 


“We will come up 


Here, a rich sight met their 
Upon that bare ledge, and in the 
loose earth about its edges, they found over thirty 
almost perfect crystals, which from their great beau- 


| ty and transparency rank as true gems. 


These they found, beside a great number of imper- 
fect crystals and fragments of crystals. In a word, 
our two students had discovered the now widely fa- 
mous Mt. Mica—so named from the quantities of 
mica which subsequent blasting has thrown out. 

The crystals were those wonderful green and red 
tourmalines, which have since gone to adorn some 
of the choicest collections in both Europe and Amer- 
ica, and even to be set in kingly diadems. But 


| neither of the boys then knew their value. 


Professor Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College, was 
then known as the leading mineralogist of the Unit- 
ed States. To him the boys addressed a letter, and 
inclosed with it some of the smaller crystals. 

The Professor at once replied, assuring them that 
their specimens were both rare and valuable. With 
boyish generosity they made up a package contain- 
ing some of the finest of the crystals, and sent it to 
the Professor, entrusting it to the late Gov. Lincoln, 
then a member of Congress, who was about setting 
off for Washington. 

At that early day, much of the journey to the na- 
tional capital had to be performed on horseback. 
The Governor took the package, but either he lost it, 
en route, or else it was stolen from him. It never 
reached its destination. 

There is little doubt that by some secret agency 
these tourmalines found their way into the cabinets 
of certain European mineralogists. 

During the two following years, a great many crys- 
tals and fragments were picked up about the ledge. 

Thus far, however, no attempt had been made to 
blast. But in the spring of 1823, Cyrus and Hanni- 
| bal Hamlin (the same who has since been Vice-Pres- 
| ident of the United States), both younger brothers of 
| Elijah, and now aged thirteen and fifteen, deter- 
| mined to explore the hill and its ledges. 

As few if any specimens could be found around 
the ledge, they bought a pound of powder, and bor- 
rowing some blasting tools, attacked the principal 
ledge with great spirit. 

It is no easy task for lads of this age to drill and 
blast the rock. Unless properly held, the drill soon 

sticks fast in the hole. The safety fuse had not then 
| been invented. All blasts had to be loaded with a 
wire inserted in the hole, which was afterwards 
pulled out. This tiny channel was then primed with 
powder, which was commonly fired by a train of 


“Oh, can’t we get loose some way?” George | found when every soul but himself had left the | swingle tow, a dangerous business at heat, 
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The two boys drilled five holes in the ledge, 
which they loaded and blasted out, one after the 
other, The surface of the ledge had looked gray 
and weather-worn, But the explosions threw 
out great pieces of bright-colored lepidolite, broad 
sheets of mica, and glittering fragments of 
quartz; and the last blast opened down to a soft 
spot in the ledge, where the rock had become de- 
composed, 






Digging in this 
with the points of 
their drills, they 
broke through in- 
to a cavity, which 
would have held, perhaps, two or three bushels 
of dirt. This dusty hole was partly filled with 
what seemed to be sand, 

Thrusting in his hand, Hannibal groped in the 
loose stuff a moment, then drew out something 
which, glittering in his fingers, proved to be a 
magnificent tourmaline erystal, of a rich green 
color, and clear as a 





gem, 

“Hurrah!” shouted the Jad. ‘Hurrah! 
found a handsomer one than ’Lige did!” 

Well might the boy hurrah. They had found 
the most beautiful tourmaline which the earth 
has ever yielded, perhaps. It was a perfect erys- 
tal, perfect at each faceted extremity, and finely 
formed, 


we've 


In length it was two and a half inches, by two 


inches in diameter; a huge, clear, dark-green | 


ee, 

Scratching away with renewed eagerness, the 
boys soon emptied the “pocket” of its contents, 
From it they took out over twenty crystals, of 
varying colors and tints, but mainly red and 
green, Some of these were fully three inches 
long, and an inch in diameter, banded, or rather 
clouded, red, white, and green, 

Of these splendid gems, they took out enough 
to nearly filla two-quart basket; while an ox-cart 
was required to enable them to get home their 
fine specimens of mica and lepidolite. 

Altogether, this 


‘find’ far sur- 


thusiastic mineralogist, obtained some fine tour- | 


malines here. And after him, the ill-fated Prof. 


Webster found one or two beautiful crystals. 


A great many persons have searched and blast- 
and it is believed that crystals 
But 
nothing obtained here of late can compare with 
those exquisitely beautiful gems which the Ham- 
| tin boys found, 


ed the ledges; 
might still be obtained by further mining. 


DRILLING THE ROCK, 


Dr. A. ©. Hamlin, a relative of the family, pos- 
sesses what is probably the finest collection of 
Mt. Mica tourmalines in this country, One of 
his crystals is remarkable for having a red and 
green shaft surmounted at its faceted ‘point’ by 
a snow-white crown,—a veritable queen of crys- 
tals. 

- +o 
BREACHES OF TRUST. 


The present age sccms to be one when dishon- 
esty is more prevalent than ever before, Evy- 
ery few days the newspapers announce ‘Anoth- 
er Defaleation,”” and it is discovered that some 
man, prominent ina community, who has been 
respected and trusted, has proved dishonest in bis 
business relations, aud unworthy of the position 
he has held 

Such announcements are always startling. In 
these times, when one is almost tempted, on the 
revelation that another person of high business 
and social standing has betrayed his trust, to 
ask, **Who next?’ it is the fashion to think that 

financial dishones- 





passed those 
found by their 
older brother, Eli- 
jah. The lads 
were jubilant, for, 
boy-like, they had 
prosecuted the 
blasting for 
the love of beauti- 


less 


ful specimens than 


for the money 
they expected to 
realize from the 


sale of the stones 

They had learn- 
ed from Elijah the 
names of several 
eminent mineralo- 
both of Eu- 
rope and America, 
To these they at 


once 


gists, 


addressed 
letters, stating 
what they had to 
And from 


time to time there- 


sell, 


after, Cyrus, who 
had, meanwhile, 
bought out 
nibal's 
sold the 
the gems. 
What sums he 


Han- 
interest, we’ » Ae os 
most of atone , We 








ty really és, as well 
as seems to be, far 
more common 
than ever before. 
But it is not 
More wrong-doing 
is discovered; that 
is all. Nobody can 


know how many 
treasurers, — cash- 
iers, and clerks, 
have speculated 
with the money in- 
trusted to them, 
and have never 
been exposed, 
That the number 
has always been 
large, nobody can 
doubt, jut the 
chanees are now 
favorable for the 
detection of this 
class of crime. 

It ought not to 


he forgotten that a 
large proportion of 
the evil-doing that 
is coming to light 
is of long stand- 
ing. It has been 
going on for years. 
The of it 


doers 








received for them, 
it is now impossi- 


ble to ascertain: for not many years afterwards, | 


he removed to Texas, where he died 


a comparatively trifling price for the crystals. 


those wonderful tourmalines. 
persed over the world, 


They were dis- 
Some of the finest are 
said to be in the famous Imperial Collection of 
Minerals, at Vienna. 


In 1825, Prof, Shepard, then a young and en- 


FINDING NEW 


But it is) 
likely that he received, in these carly days, but| 


have been able to 
keep their guilty 
secret, and have 
hoped that the tide would turn and enable them 
to escape from their perilous positions. 

The times, which have been hard for every- 


SPECIMENS. 


| body, have been particularly hard for specula- 
This is all that is really known of the fate of 


tors. Their plans have failed. 


The ordinary 
ways of sustaining credit 


have been closed. 
Thus shorn of the means of concealment, the 
misuse of trust money could no longer be ecoy- 


}ered up, and the whole frightful fact has come 


ent. The evil is laid to the charge of tho hard 


THE YOUTH'S 
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times, when the times are responsible only for 
the exposure. 

While this is the more correct way of looking 
at the facts, it remains true that dishonesty is al- 
wiys prevalent in society. There is need of a 
sterner and stricter sense of responsibility, anda 
much more rigid adherence to public and private 
morality. 

The citizen who votes to repudiate a State or a 
city debt, by so doing encourages the clerk in his 
store to hold loose notions in regard to the invi- 
olability of other people’s money. It is just as 
bad to refuse to pay an honest debt as to take 
money outright. And we may be sure that the 
nation, State, or town, which withholds borrowed 
money from its creditor, will prosper as little as 
the clerk who robs his employer's till, or the 


cashier who embezzles the funds of a bank. 


— 
SILENCE OF FRIENDS. 
It sometimes happens that two friends will meet, 
_And with a smile and touch of hands, again 
on their way along the noisy street: 
“itch is so sure of all the friendship sweet, 
rhe loving silence gives no thought of pain. 
And so, I think, those friends whem we call dead 
Are with us. Itimay be some quiet hour 
Or time of busy work for hand or head— 
rheir love fills all the heart that missed them so; 
i they bring a sweet assurance of the life 
Serene, above the worry that we know; 
And we grow braver for the comfort brought. 
Why should we mourn because they do not speak 
Our words that lie so far below their thoneht ? 
Sunday Afternoon. 





VACATIONS OF ENGLISH STATES- 
EN. 

Just at the time when American politics begin 

to arouse the people to activity, and caucuses 


jand conventions begin to be held, English poli- 


tics become dull and dead, and English statesmen 
bethink themselves of rest and recreation. 

Parliament usually rises for the year early in 
August; and with the close of the Parliamentary 
session, the political, es well as social season of 
London, comes to an end. It is very seldom that 
the Houses sit beyond the 12th day of August, 
which is the day when it becomes lawful to shoot 
grouse on the moors, for many of the Peers and 
Commoners are ardent sportsmen, and are impa- 
tient if kept in London after ‘the twelfth.” 

The session over, a long vacation from politics, 
extending, usually, into the new year, ensucs. 
The English politicians and statesmen then for- 
get their official cares and wordy contests, their 
long-prepared speeches and study of statutes and 
blue-books, and betake themselves heartily to 
the various pastimes and sports, for which each 
has a special taste. 

The old traditional English pleasures are en- 
joyed not less by the middle-aged, and even the 
advanced in life, than by the younger generation. 


Lord Palmerston, at eighty, followed the hounds | 


in a fox hunt, and made a point to be at the 


years before. 

It is interesting to observe the famous of the 
earth in their hours of ease and recreation; and 
the ways in which the three leading living states- 


men of England enjoy themselves in vacation, | 


may give some hints of their traits of persona) 
character, 
No sooner does Mr, Gladstone escape from the 


irksome tasks and worries of political life, than 
he hastens to his fine country seat in Wales, | 


Hanarden Castle, where his family is gathered 
around him, and his neighbors weleome him with 
a warm reception. Ere many days you would 
see him out in the forest near by, in his shirt 
sleeves, and a big straw hat, with a heavy axe in 
his hand, Stopping at some great oak or chest- 
nut, he would begin to hack away at its trunk 
with the axe, dealing heavy blows with stalwart 
arms, and finally causing the big tree to top over 
and then fall with a erash to the ground. 

This is Mr. Gladstone’s favorite vacation pas- 
time. He loves to go into the woods and fell 
great trees; and is prond of the skill and 
strength with which, at the age of sixty-eight, 
he succeeds in this hardy recreation. He varios 
it by reading and study; and searcely an autumn 
passes that the publie does not receive from his 
pen some learned essays on history or classical 
literature, 

Very different is the vacation sport of the 
Quaker statesman and orator, John Bright. 
Though he is a “‘man of peace,”’ he loves to make 
war on the lordly salmon of the Scottish rivers, 
Very soon after Parliament rises, we hear of Mr. 
Bright far away in the north, rising with the 
dawn, dressing himselfin full fishing rig, repair- 
ing to some favorite salmon stream, and follow- 
ing the exciting sport, regardless of the passage 
of time, and forgetful of lunch or dinner, the 
livelong day. 

The Earl of Beaconsfield uses his well-earned 
leisure more gently than either of the others. 
When. throwing off the heavy burden of high of- 
tice, he reaches his beautiful home, Hughendon 


Manor, in the county of Bucks, he becomes trans- ! 
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formed into an amateur farmer. He goes about 
the ficlds and looks at the crops; he hobnobs 
pleasantly with the farmers; he attends the ‘*har- 
vest honies,’’ pats the girls on the head, praises 
the monster pumpkins and tempting fruits, 
makes graceful little speeches to the country folk, 
and interests himself in all the small affairs of 
his picturesque neighborhood. 

Then he receives a small company of chosen 
friends, or, perhaps, goes for a visit to some cas- 
tle or country house, where, for his easy man- 
ners and pleasant wit, he is always welcome. 

Some English statesmen spend their vacation 
travelling on the continent; others go to Bath or 
Tunbridge, or repair to the seaside, or the Scot- 
tish High!ands; yet others occupy the time re- 
ceiving visitors at their country houses, and pay- 


| ing visits in return; while many spend their au- 


tumn in hunting and other open-air pastimes. 





——_+or 


A SLAVE’S DEVOTION. 
There were two sides to even the story of slavery. 
The Northern people knew little of the strong, warm 


| relations between a faithful master and the slaves 


who had been part of his family for generations. 
On the part of the slaves, too, the sense of loyalty to 


| their owners led often to acts of self-sacrifice, tinely 


human and noble. 

Old Elsie belonged to a family who lived on the 
Southern bank of the Ohio. 

“You've only to cross that bridge, aunty,” a Visi- 
tor said to her one day, “and you'll be free.” 

“Runaway, sah?” The old woman drew herself 
up. “None of my family ever disgraced demselves 
by runnin’ away.” 

When emancipation was declared, Elsie refused to 
be called free, and dying soon after, asked to be 
buried in the family lot at her mistress’s feet. ‘Miss 
Ellen ‘ll want me dar, first one,” she said. 

Another instance which we vouch for as a fact: 
Mrs. Shepley, a wealthy widow lady in New Orleans, 
went, during the war, in great perplexity, to consult 
a friend, Col. P——, of the Confederate army. 

“There is a mortgage of twenty thousand dollars 
on my property at Vicksburg,” she said. “It falls due 
next month. If it is not paid the house will be sac- 
rificed. I have the money here to pay it, but how am 
I to send it?” 

Vicksburg was then held by the Union army, and 
it was impossible to cross the lines. 

Col. P. was silent for a few moments. “1 know 
but one man shrewd enough to make his way into 
Vicksburg, and honest enough to be trusted with the 
money. If you will give it to me, I will send him,” 
he said, 

The man was his own body-servant, Peter. He did 
send him. A month passed, two months, three. 
Mrs. Shepley besieged the colonel with inquiries. 

“Never mind who the man was. Your money is 
safe.” 

But when four months passed, even he grew anx- 
ious. 

At last Peter appeared—with the mortgage en- 


: | dorsed, “Satistied.’’ He had dressed in rags, shulked 
races, With as much zest as he had done forty 


in among the followers of both armies, lain ill and 
hungry in Vicksburg, with this fortune strapped 
about his waist, had paid it, and returned to slavery. 

“L could not have done better myself,” his master 
said. 

“You!” Peter cried. “Hoh, hoh! I'd nebber hab 
trusted you, Mass’ Charley. You's too fond of de 
brandy an de kyards. No, no! I kep’ dat job to my- 
self.” 

eee ik 
THE “WESTERN RESERVE.” 

The newspapers often refer to a certain part of 
Ohio called the “Western Reserve; but few of our 
readers, perhaps, know what the phrase means. The 
name of ‘Western Reserve” is applied to the twelve 
north-eastern counties of Ohio; and this district was 
once a part of the State of Connecticut. Forty 
years ago, it was still quite commonly spoken of as 
New Connecticut. 

When the lands in America were given away by 
the Kings of England, the territory was not sur- 
veyed or even explored, and the charters conflicted. 
The Plymouth and the Virginia companies both re- 
ceived titles to the same land. The Plymouth com- 
pany, in 1630, made a large grant of land to the Earl 
of Warwick, who, in 1631, conveyed it to Viscount 
Say and Seal Brook. 
Connecticut settlement, 

The patent did not clearly define the north and 
south boundaries, but the territory reached from 
the Narragansett River westward across the conti- 
nent. In 1662, King Charles II. fixed the northern 


This was the origin of the 


| boundary and confirmed the patent, under which 


Connecticut afterwards laid claim to a large part of 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. Afterwards, the Indians 
granted many of these lands to Great Britain, which, 
long before the Revolution, had excluded the colo- 
nists from the territory west of the mountains. 

At the close of the Revolution, there were three 
claimants to the territory north-west of the Ohio 
River: Virginia, which claimed under her original 
charter; Connecticut, which claimed under the Lord 
Say and Seal Brook deed; and the United States, 
which, by treaty with England, received the rights 
conveyed by the Indians. The contest was quite 
sharp, but it resulted in Connecticut ceding all her 
rights of government in the Western Territory to 
the United States. She was, however, allowed to 
retain the ownership of an amount of land about is 
large as Old Connecticut in the north-eastern corner 
of Ohio, on Lake Erie, 
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This settlement, which it took nearly twenty years 
to make, was completed in the year 1800. The Re- 
serve consisted of the land between the forty-tirst 
parallel of latitude and the parallel of forty-two de- 
grees two minutes. The eastern boundary was the 
Pennsylvania line, and the western was a line one 
hundred and twenty miles west of the Pennsylvania 
frontier and parallel to it. 

In 1795, before the agreement with the general 
government was fully completed, the Legislature of 
Connecticut had sold to an association of its citizens 
three million acres of land from that which it had 
reserved when it deeded the rest to the United 
States in 1786. These persons styled themselves the 
Connecticut Land Company. Before they obtained 
a deed, they had also purchased the whole property 
of the State of Connecticut in what is now Ohio 
This company sent out a surveying party in 1796, 
under Moses Cleaveland, one of the directors, for 
whom what is now the city of Cleveland was named. 
It will be noticed that one letter of his name has been 
dropped. 

The later history of the Reserve is interesting, but 
we only intended to tell how it obtained its name. 
It may be said, however, that the money obtained 
from the sale by Connecticut was the foundation of 
the magnificent school fund of that State, and has 
done much to make her the “land of steady habits” 
she is reputed to be. 











ae a 
A BOY-THIEF. 

A boy in New York recently robbed his step- 
father of thirty dollars, stole his mother’s diamonds, 
worth over $2,000, and then ran away. 

His mother said to the police officer employed to 
look him up, that her son, though not eighteen years 
old, was a “wreck,’’ made so by reading dime novels 
and other demoralizing stuff. He objected to work- 
ing in the store of his father, a paper dealer, because 
the work was below his dignity. He sought bad 
company, became dissipated, refused to heed either 
father or mother, and hated the restraints of home. 

With a mind poisoned by stories of robbers, pirates 
and other vile adventurers, he seemed bent on the 
life of a rover, and to be indifferent to all consider- 
ations save those of his own wicked wilfulness. 

This boy-thief and runaway is, we fear, but one of 
many illustrations of the success of bad reading in 
ruining youth. So appalling is the evil of these 
slangy and sensational stories that are bought at 
the news-stands, that a number of honorable gen- 
tlemen, among them ex-President Woolsey and 
President Porter of Yale College, ex-Gov. English 
and Dr. Bacon of New Haven, have sent out a 
circular warning ‘the public of a danger suspected 
by few, and realized by fewer still.” 

The evil these gentlemen deprecate can only be 
guarded against by parents exercising intelligent 
supervision of their children’s reading. It will not, 
however, be intelligent supervision for a parent 
merely to say to his son, “Thou shalt not read this 
book.”’ Boys will read, and that parent is wise who 
himself provides for his boy’s reading good books 
and papers. 

The question is just this: Shall my boy read good 
or bad literature? He will read. 





an eed 
AMERICAN BOYS. 

Foreigners visiting the United States have often 
spoken with a sort of half pity of our boys, who look 
pale and puny in comparison with European chil- 
dren. And American travellers have often returned 
from abroad wondering whether it were the climate, 
or diet, or social habits of our country, which in- 
jured the health of boys. But it turns out to be an 
entire mistake, and foreigners and Americans have 
both had wrong impressions in the matter. 

Dr. Bowditch, of Boston, has been gathering sta- 
tistics with great care, and he finds that both in 
height and weight, the average Massachusetts boy is 
ahead of the average English boy; and that the sons 
of the higher classes here surpass, in height and 
weight, the sons of the aristocracy in England. 

This conclusion will surprise many who have 
feared that the American stock is degenerating, and 
isin danger of running out. The probabilities are 
that ina few generations the mingling of races on 
this continent will make us the sturdiest nation on 
the face of the globe. 





nS Ee 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION. 

In our list of Prize-winners last week we omitted 
WAx FLoweErs, the prize for which ($10) was taken 
by FLORENCE HALEs, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Competitors, who were not successful, can have 
their articles returned by sending stamps for post- 
age any time within one month from this date. 
Address, ‘‘Assistant Editor.” 

-— oo 
WITH THE PLAGUE. 

Comparatively few of our readers know by expe- 
rience of the terrible scenes which are caused by 
yellow fever. A correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Commercial writes of what he went through with 
during one day at Memphis. 

This morning early a loud rap on my door awak- 
ened me froma short troubled sleep,—the first had 
in twenty-four hours. In response to my inquiry as 
to what was desired, I was informed by my landlady 
that she had just discove red a house in the immedi- 
ate vicinity in which were three colored men, one 
dead, the other two delirious with fever,—and, said 
the kind-hearted lady, “For God’s sake £0 for a doc- 
tor, or they will all be dead in an hour!’ 


Hurrying from the house in quest of a doctor, I 


Was somewhat startled by moans and cries of “Oh, 
God! oh, God!” emanating from a small brick house, 
No. 18 St. Martin Street. 


Ratering, I found on the bed a little girl, appar- ; 


ently about eight years old, yellow as gold, with lips 
and hands stained with the fatal black vomit. At 
her side, in the same bed, was another child, perhaps 
two years younger, with the tire of the terrible fever 
slowly but surely consuming her young life, while 
the mother, half-crazed with the agony of her sur- 
roundings, almost exhausted, lay upon the floor, 
ealling upon God to comfort her. 

Leaving this scene of death, and approaching the 
commencement of St. Martin Street (at Beale Street), 
a colored woman, with bloodshot eyes, dishevelled 
hair and grief-stricken appearance, asked,— 

“Would massa be so good as to send the funeral 
man; her two children were dead, and her husband 
would soon follow.” 

As I turned the corner of St. Martin and Beale I 
encountered one of the visitors of the Howards, 
who, with the bravery which characterizes many of 
them, immediately accompanied me to the house 
No. 32 St. Martin Street, where the three colored 
men resided. 

In it we found a sight before which even the | 
bravest heart would flutter. On a pallet on the 
floor, half-nude, lay the de: ud body of Frank Johnson, 
while in a rude bed near by tossed in delirium two 
mulatto men, one of whom, after almost super- 
haman efforts to battle with his approaching disso- 
lution, gave a loud scream, grasped at an invisible 
hand, seized it, and quietly passed away from earth. 
These are but the experiences of to-day. 





“eo, 
A BOTANIST AND A MECHANIC. 

A mill horse does good service as, day after day, 
he goes round and round; but his monotonous work 
is apt to make him stupid. It is with man as it is 
with the horse,—daily toil which is monotonous be- 
gets mental dulness. The lawyer, the doctor, the 
clergyman, the farmer, or the mechanic, who does 
his work and only that, is likely to become as dullas | 
a mill horse. All workingmen, whether they labor 
with brain or with hand, or with brain and hand, re- | 
quire some pursuits outside of the daily toil, in order 
to keep mind and body in perfect health. We com- 
mend to workmen the example of the 
whose botanical success is chronicled in this para- 
graph: 

Mr. John Williamson, whose lately aera 
book on the “Ferns of Kentucky” has met with 
such a hospitable welcome, is a young Scotch me- 
chanie of Louisville. The fame apsagh Which are 
the distinctive feature of his book, are all of his own 
drawing and etching, while the fresh descriptive 
text shows much careful and original investigation. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Williamson's botanical studies 
have been penwned and his book prepared in the in- 




















on the contrary he is a first-rate metal-worker. Al 
together there is much to commend in the example 
of Mr. John Williamson. 


oe 
A BISHOP’S REPARTEE. 
The late Bishop of Lichfield, better known as 
Bishop Selwyn, the heroic missionary bishop of New 
Zealand, possessed a remarkable power of repartee: 


On one occasion, as he was on his way to London 
by railroad, a blustering fellow in the same car, who 
did not know him by sight, broke out as follows: 

“Tspeak my mind to anybody, I do. Td just like 
to see the man that could put me down, There's that 
Bishop of L , how, that they make sucha fuss 
about; LT only wish I could come across him, and ld 
ask him a question that he'd be puzzled to answer, 
smart as he is. 

‘Well, sir,” responded a quiet voice from the op- 
posite seat, ‘now's your time, for J m the Bishop.” 

“Oh, you're the bishop, are you?” quoth the swag- 
gerer. “Well, then, my lord, which is the road to 
heaven?” 

“Nothing simpler,” answered the Bishop, with a 
smile; “just turn to the right, and then keep straight 
on. 

by his own admission, however, there was one oc- 
easion upon which even this master of word-fence 
found himself completely nonplussed. In one of his 
walks through London, he got into conversation 
with a workman, for whose entertainment he pro- 
duced a rare Greek coin, telling him that it was up- 
ward of two thousand years old. 

“Won't do, Guv’nor,” retorted the artisan, laying 
his grimy foretinger derisively along the side of his 
nose; “(ye think I don’t know as how this year’s on- 
ly 1868 yet?” 








+o 
FRENCH MONEY. 
Writing from Paris, Mr. 
American, 


Fulton, of the Baltimore 
thus discourses about French money. 
The French sous, or pennies, and double sous, are 
made of bronze, and the quantity of them in circula- 
tion is immense. 

Among the lower classes it is the principal cireu- 
lating medium. On the great fete days, when the 
—_ of adinission to the Exposition was five sous, 

our wagon loads of this bronze money was sent to 
the Treasury next day, weighing about six tons. 

The passenger railway and omnibus conductors re- 

ceive nothing but bronze money, and must have ecart- 
loads brought in daily. While this is the case in 
Paris, it is even more extensively used in the coun- 
try and the smaller towns. The markets and small 
shopkeepers conduct their business largely with 
bronze money. 

Gold is more abundant than silver in the larger 
branches of trade, and Government notes are seldom 
seen of a smaller denomination than one Lundred 
francs, up to five hundred and one thousand, There 
would seem to be no need here for silver, as the gold 
five france and ten and twenty franc pieces are abun- 
dant, and much more convenient and acceptable than 
silver money. 

The silver denominations are those of five francs, 
equal to our dollar, two francs, one franc, and a 
half france, equal to our dime. Silver will never be 
used here except as a means of making change in 
| purchases, or anywhere else where gold and redeem- 
able paper are available. 





———_~+@s______ 
THREE LITTLE GIRLS. 
Three little girls, Louise Niedhardt, Mamie Grefe 
and Amelia Oblender, living in Baltimore, conceived 





the yellow fever sufferers. The 
| tells how they did it. 
| Their net capital at the outset was two cents. 
This, of course, could do very little good, but they 
soon found a way to increase the amount, and by 
great perseverance, not, however, unmixed with 
papery they at last succeeded in raising $1050. 
fhe two cents with which they began was invested 


Baltimore Bu/letin 


| will. 
; quickly sold. 
| the results in hand, they went to the station and pre- 


| where [ had been to buy a horse for my cab; 


the nei; ehbori ing = houses; 


. | ing 
mechanie | 


tervals of mechanical labor, it is interesting to know | Valley 
that he has not been a negligent workman, but that | to Col. Herkimer, a hero of the Revolution, reminds | 
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in candles, and then a table was procured, covered | 
neatly with a cloth, and the wares exposed for sale. 
The neighbors, seeing the persistence with which 
they labored, went to work and he Iped them with a 

All sorts of things were contributed and 
The stock was exhausted, and with 








sented the proceeds to Capt. Delanty, who made 
them a very pretty little speech in return. 


NOT TO BE CAJOLED. 
The familiar remark, ‘You must think well of he 
man under whose ‘mahogany’ you place your feet,’ 
was contradicted by an event which the following | 
paragraph records: 


tor 


Baron Philippoviteh, the Austrian commander in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, is a rigid disciplina- | 
rian. Last year, when he was about to inspect a 

re garrison in Bohemia, the colonel of an infantry 
ient met him at the station, entertained him 
imei vbly, and after the inspection tendered the 
general a banquet, at which = proposed the gen- 
eral’s health ina most eulogistic speech. ‘“Gentle- 
men,” said Baron Philippoviteh, “I drink to the reg- 
iment, and hope that when next I visit it it may be 
in more soldier-like condition, and especially under 
the command of a more efficient colonel.” Within 
a fortnight the colonel was on the retired list. | 





haa 
A NOVEL SIGN-BOARD. 
A teetotal lecturer in Great Britain, formerly a | 


cab-driver, quaintly told how he talked to a liquor- | 
seller: 


| 
Ashort time ago I was coming from Aldridge’s, 
Isawa 
woman lying dead drunk on the cellar-flap of one of 


var and said to the landlord,— 
‘One of your sign-boards has tumbled down.’ 

The gouty old public an and his pot-boy, al was | 
rather older than his master, came outside, exclaim- 











1 

“Where?” 

“There,” said I, pointing to the heap of rags on 
the flap. “Why don’t you take it inside and put it 
in your window, like ‘other respectable tradesmen 


| do with their goods, and labelit, ‘(Our own manufac- 


ture, made to order,’ instead of leaving it here, as if 
you were ashamed to own it?” 


> 
“IN A VERY TIGHT SPOT.” 
The indifference of the people of the Mohawk 


Ex-Gov. Seymour of the following anecdote: 





A great deal is said about their pride of the patri- | 
otism of their fathers, and how it is cherished in 
their hearts. All this reminds me of what took place 
when the monument to George Washington was put 
up at Union Square in New York. 
tsked to give something for this purpose. He 
re plied, after 
could not, for “he 
heart.’ 

“Well,” answered the man with the subscription 
paper, “all Lean say is that you have got the father 
of his country in a very tight spot.” 
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always carried Washington in his 
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The Eureka Silk is the favorite with the ladies. 
suited alike for machine or hand use. 
ranted full length and quality, 

The Needles we use in our Casket are the celebrated 


Milward Helix Needles, 


which are accepted as standard the world 
over. They are made from the fines! 
Silver Steel, delicately pointed and pol- 
ished, are unitorm and tapering, and put 
up in patent wrappers, 

Altogether, this is one of the best pack- 
ages we have ‘ay prepared for our read- 
ers. CASKET COMPLETE, con- 
taining— 

5 Spools Eureka ee. 
2 wist, 


It is 
Every spool is war- 


















1 Silver Thimble, : 
1 Paper Milward ‘Helix Needles, 
1 60-inch Tape mesure, 

Sent, post-paid, lor #1. 

These goods can be purchased from us at least 30 per 
cent. less than of ‘aed other house in the country. Sent, 
post-paid. for 

If you do not w ant the Silver Thimble, we will send the 
other articles for 75 cts.; or the Thunble ‘alone for 40 cts, 


PERRY MASON & CO. 


Eight Embroidery Patterns 


With Zephyr and Silk to Work Them, 2 
Needles, | Design Book of Alphabets. The 


Slipper Pattern Watch Case, 
Match Safe, seratch-my-B: . Work Basket, 
Needlebook, Card Receiv Card <a 
Cornucopia, Zephyr and Silk, 
Embroidery Needles, 1 Design 
Book of Alphabets, 


Are all useful articles, and help beautify 
child can make them, 











Embroidery 








home, Any 
as the perforated board is cut the 
proper size for ach article, and the outline stamped, show- 
ing where every stitch is to be taken. We also give suf- 
ficient sephyr and silk to work the eight articles. 


















the idea of making a contribution for the benefit of | 





We have now added one paper of Milward’s Helix 
Needles. All these artic'es make the Package worth | 
much more than we ask for it. Price, post-paid, $1. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


BOSTON, MAss. 


so L walked into the | - 


; New York, towards the proposed monument | 


Aman of wealth | 


the fashion of these times, that he | 


| or 6 Carnations, 





AN ELEGANT BOOK, 


Containing a description of the process of manufacturing 
the 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOFORTES, 


together with a list of the various styles and fine engrav- 
a” igs, and numer us certificates and testimonials trom the 
distinguished educators and musicians, will be 
maile don receipt of two three-cent stamps, 





BY 


HENRY F. MILLER, 
Pianoforte Manufacturer, 


BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 


Any one thinking of purchasing a Pianoforte should 
send for this book, which contains valuable information, 

N. 1. Enclose two three-cent stamps and please men- 
tion os Youtn’s COMPANION. 


BARNES . BERRY’S : 





Send for Price List conalatake ‘de scription of all the different 
kinds of Skates made by this celebrated firm, including N. Y. 
CLUB, RINK AND ALL CLAMP. and CITRAP STRAY SKATES; 
also, full directions for aenstructing a Skating Rink 

Above Goods sold by all leading Hardware and Skate Dealers 
generally. Also, sent by mail on receipt of price. 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


Sent to any address, in any part of the United States, by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass., the largest: Dry Goods House in 
vland, y dealing with this House, the residents 
idle, Southern and Western States can select 
from an immense stock, at the lowest retail prices 
| quoted in Boston or New York 
An clegant Catalogue, with full deseription of goods 
and prices, will be sent Free of ¢ harge on application, 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO.,, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 












We " will send free by mail and guarantee ther 
safe arrival in good condition, our choice, 
AY Fine Hyacinth Bulbs for 
or 20 Fine Tulip Bulls for 
lor 10 Fine Tulip and3H 
or 8 Roses, Fine Winter-blooming, for 
ses,3 C agnetiones $ Bouvardi: 1s 
oe $ Fine Geraniun { 
or 3 Camellia Japo 
6 sorts, f 
or § Grape Vines, 8 sorts, for - 
mor 10 Currant Bushes, B3sortsfor - 
20 Rasp Pe nits, 4sortsfor - 
or 5O Strawh« .Hsorisfor - 
Hundreds of ouhoy Things Cheap. 
For your choice of varieties see Catalogue 3 
nailed free to all who apply. We also oflergy 
n immense stock of Fruit and Ornumentall 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs etc. 
g 25th Year, 4 An 3, 400 Acres. 
STORKS, HARRISON & CO., 
Painesville, Ohio. 


BRAINARD'S MUSICAL WORLD. 


The leaching monthly musical magazine in America. Each 
niunber contains forty pages ot beautiful new music and 
interesting musical literature, 2 worth of new music in 
every ninnber, Subscribe now and receive the Oct,, Nov, 
and Dee, numbers free. Only $150 perannum witha val- 
table preminm. Specime ‘ copies, With #2 worth of mu- 
| tiled, on receipt of 15 ets. Great inducements offered 
nts. S. Brainard’s Sons, 1 ublishets, Cleveland, 0. 


HOW IT PAYS to Learn Shorthand: 


. It is interesting as a Game sof Chess, and may be 
estes by ANY Boy or Girt, It is instruetive in the 
philosophy and correct use e language. 3. It dis- 
ciplines the mind and cultivates the memor y. 4. 
It ares young men for success tiany of the pros 
fes ns. It enables voung men and young women 
to obtain profitable employment, as reporters, at 
less cost of time and stndy than any other profession. 6. 
The TELEPHONE, the new method of telegrsphing 
bv the voice, will soon require many tl sands of 
Phonog phic writers as ope ors, in order 

that they 1 keep pace with the new instrument. 
the American Manual of Phonography is 
the best SELF-INSTRUCTOR in the art. be sent, 

with Covy-Book, to any address. — rece lh ofS 

Address the author, E. KY, 
Times Gan e, Cine innati, oO. 


9 DAUGHTER, with 12 pages 
new music, only 10 ets., by 
post, in October “Score.” 


beautifully illustrated. 3 back numbers, music worth 
$5 60, sent for 25 cts. 6 (worth $1095) for 50 cts. JOHN 
F. PERRY & CO., 588 Wash.,, Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANY SIZE MAILED FREE. Reversible 
“LINENE” collars. Fine mustin on both sides, Two 

Collars in one. Patent Stitch. Suit you sure, Sold by 
Dealers. REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co., Boston, Mass, 











































The only Commercial School in the 
United States located where board- 
ing expenses are so low as to make 
entire cost of course only $85(tuition, 
board, books, blanks, &e., everything 
altogether), 

BRYANT & STRATTON 
OLLEGE, Manchester, N. H. 

One of the most beautiful cities in 
the Union. Young people from all 
parts of the country,—South, North, 
East and West are here. Write for Illustrated Circulars, 

SOUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE, Bripceton, N. J. For 
tO both sexes. College pre paratory. Institute, classical, 
and scientific courses. Building brick. Modern improve- 
ments. Climate mild, very healthy. Instruction thorough. 
Berzins Sept. 4th. Send for Catalogue. H.K. Trask, Prin. 


‘ T R and all interested, send for circulars, 
Am. Vocal Inst. 10:3 Waverly Pi.,N.Y. 
A double-barrel gun, 
bar a4 front action 
lock Warranted 


Preis nie twist bur- 











re!s, & a good shoo- 


eter,orno sale: with 
ree Gl Cutter, for $15. Can be sentC.0.D. 


with privilege ~~ fore paying. Send stamp for 
Patol omve. Red i Prices and Large Discount. 
PR. POWLLL & SON. Gan Dealers,238 Main St.,Cincinnati, 
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For the Companion, 


FROM NORTH AND SOUTH. 


“Some people have the loveliest time; 
I’m tired of learning everything.” 
“You have not learned it yet! We climb 
Great mountains slowly, child, and bring 
Few flowers into the huts below 
When down for bread and sleep we go.” 
“Just read this letter. Oh, how sweet 
She must have looked! only one year 
Oller than I, too.” “Very neat 
Her hat and plume may be, my de 
“*More queenly than a queen’” 
“*In her dark purple habit’ ” 


ear’? 
“Just so" — 
(“Oh!’’) 
“«*Then at the ball that night she wore 
Only one blush-rose in her hair, 
And one in ei‘ her cheek.’” ‘What more 
Needs any charming miss to wear? 
They do not cost like lace and pearls, 
You saddest of vold-headed girls.” 


“That's from the North ” “Now turn and read 
A letter from the South, T sav.” 

* ‘Nothing but Death is here “Indeed!” 
**And Misery followirg Death.” ‘Ah me!” 
“That’s of some people too, you see.” 

Mrs. 8. M. 1. Pratt. 





Se aad 


ANECDOTE OF PROF. MORSE. 
When Prof. Morse was in Washington, trying 
to interest Congress in his great invention of the 
electric telegraph, he was a of Mr. Ells- 

worth, at that time Commissioner of Patents. 
The all His 
friends, pleasant home, and family were, doubt- 
less, enjoyed the more by this honest man, who 


suest 


Professor's money was gone, 


must have felt that in such a cause as his, it was 
no disgrace to be poor. 

The Professor was using all the influence he 
could bring to bear to secure an amendment to 
the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill of 
forty thousand dollars, by which the telegraph 
could be put up between Washington and Balti- 
more. 

Judge Leonard, afterwards a member of Con- 
gress from New York, and now a distinguished 
resident of Brooklyn, met the Professor at the 
house of Mr. Ellsworth, in company with Mr. 
Ferris, then the member from New York. 

After many rebuffs and disappointments, the 
great inventor was still as calm and unruffled as 
ever, explaining the minutie of the construction 
of the telegraph, and the philosophy of electrici- 
ty, with the enthusiasm of a younger man. He 
was then over fifty years old, 

The next morning, with the battery in one 
committee-room, and the wire in another, the 
Professor made a series of very successful exper- 
iments. The spectators were impressed and con- 
vinced of its utility, and the next day Mr, Ferris 
moved the proposed amendment. It was imme- 
diately carried, only one man voting against it. 
This man was Cave Johnson, ‘‘the war-horse of 
Tennessee.” 

Mr. Ellsworth had a little daughter four years 
old, who was devotedly attached to Prof. Morse. 
She had heard the amendment, and the forty 
thousand dollars, talked of so much, that she 
seemed to understand its character as well as the 
grown folks. 

When the messenger ran to Judge Ellsworth’s 
with the joyful tidings that the amendment was 
earried, the little girl ran up stairs as fast as her 
feet could earry her, and opent d the door of her 
friend’s chamber. 

The inventor was on his knees in prayer. Usu- 
ally the child would have waited, but now she 
ran quickly to him, and putting her little hands 
on his shoulder, said,— 

“Come down ‘tairs, quick. The *mendment is 
carried,”’ 

She was God's messenger, bringing to the de- 
it 
was a touching incident, and one that impressed 
Prof. Morse very deeply. E. 


vout man of genius an answer to his prayer, 


K. 
_— 
POSITION IN SLEEP. 
A writer in the C/ristien ut Work insists that 
position in sleep is of great importance. He 


SaVs: 


The food passes from the stomach at the right 
side, hence its passage is facilitated by going to 
sleep on the right side. Water and other tluids 
tlow equally on a level, and it requires less power 
to propel them on a level than upwards. 

The heart propels the blood to every part of 





the body at each suecessive beat, and it is easy 
to see that if the body is in a horizontal position 
the blood will be sent to the various parts of the | 
system with greater ease, with less expenditure of 
power, and more perfectly, than if one portion of | 
the body were elevated above a horizontal line. | 

If one portion of the body is too low, the blood 
does not return as readily as it is carried thither: 
hence, there is an accumulation and distension, 
and pain follows. 





' 


If a person goes to sleep with the head but 
a little lower than the body, he will either soon 
wake up. or will die of apoplexy before morning, 
2cruse the blood could not get back from the 
rain as fast as it was carried to it. 

The savage uses a log of wood or a bunch of 
leaves, the civilized a pillow; and if this pillow 
is too thick, raising the head too high, there is 
not blood enough carried to the brain; and as the 
brain is nourished and invigorated by the nutri- 
ment it receives from the blood during sleep, it 
is not fed sufficiently, and the result is unquiet 
sleep during the night, a waking up in weari- 
hess, without refreshment, to be followed by a 
day of drowsiness and discomfort, and general 
inactivity of both mind and body, 








+> 


AN INDIAN JUGGLER. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


European and American magicians perform | 


many surprising tricks, but an Indian juggler is 
their superior, so, at least, the following narra- 
tive from an English magazine would seem to in- 
dicate: 

When he entered the room he spread a white 
cloth upon the floor and sat down upon it with 
his back to the wall, the door of the room being 
on his right hand. 

His spectators were disposed in the following 
fashion: Mr. Smyth sat on a chair nearly in the 
middle of the room, I was sitting on a sofa near 
the door, the Parsee merchant stood in the door- 
way about arm’s length from me. The servants 
stood about in groups, the largest group being 
between the door and the conjurer. 

As soon as he had settled himself he turned 
to the Parsee and asked for the loan of a 1upee. 
The pedler at first demurred a little, but, on be- 
ing guaranteed against loss, he produced the coin. 
He was going to put it into the conjurer’s hand, 
but the latter refused and told the Parsee to hand 
it to Mr. Smyth’s bearer, The bearer took it, 
and, at the request of the sonjurer, looked at it, 
and declared it to be really a rupee. The con- 
jurer then told him to hand it to his master. 

Mr, Smyth took it, and then followed this dia- 
logue: 

Conjurer—Are you sure that is a rupee? 

Smuyth—Yes. 

Conjurer—Close your hand on it and hold it 
tight. Now, think of some country in Lurope, 
but do not tell me your thought, [then the con- 
jurer ran over the names of several countries, 
such as, France, Germany, Russia, Turkey, and 
America—for the native of India is under the 
impression that America is in Europe. ] 

After a moment's pause Mr. Smyth said he had 
thought of a country. 

‘Then open your hand,”’ said the juggler; ‘“‘see 
what you have got, and tell me if it is a coin of 
the country you thought of.’ 

It was a 5-frane piece, and Mr. Smyth had 
thought of France. 

He was going to hand the coin to the conjurer, 
but the latter said, **No, pass it to the other sa- 
hib.””) Mr. Smyth accordingly put the 5-frane 
piece into my hand; I looked closely at it, then 
shut my hand and thought of Russia. When I 
opened it I found, not a Russian but a Turkish 
silver piece about the size of the 5-franc, or of 
our own crown piece. 

This I handed to Mr. Smyth, and sugested 
that he should name America, which he did, and 
found a Mexican dollar in his hand. 

The coin, whatever it was, had never been in 
the conjurer’s hand from the time the rupee was 
borrowed from the Parsee merchant. Mr. Smyth 








and his bearer had both of them closely exam- | 


ined the rupee, and Mr, Smyth and I turned over 
several times the 5-frane piece, the ‘Turkish coin 
and the dollar; so the trick did not depend ona 
reversible coin. 

Indeed, it could not, for the coin underwent 
three changes, as has been seen. I need only add, 
for the information of those readers who know 
not India, that a rupee is only about the size of a 
florin, and therefore about half the weight of a 
5-frane piece. 


+o 
A DISCHARGED CONVICT. 


Dr. Withrow tells, in the Christian Union, of 
a discharged convict, twenty-seven years of age, 


who began a course of crime when but fourteen 
years old. For thirteen years he has lived asa 
professional criminal, and much of that time in 
prison. While attending a church service to 
“see what was going on,’’ he received such im- 
pressions as induced him to communicate with 
Dr. Withrow, who thus writes of him: 


He has not until now made any promises or 
professions, nor is disposed to. 
no reason why any one should have confidence 
in him, and owns that he has but little in him- 
self. 

And yet there are these hopeful signs which, 
wherever I find them, inspire my respect. He 
does not whitewash a bad life with thin excuses, 
He does not go to that suspicions other extreme 
of making a parade of his pertidious life. 

This young man says it isa loathsome life: 
that it dulls and degrades all the sensibilities: 
that it is on the down grade. There is no peace 
of mind. “I wake in the night many a time 
shuddering with fright at my dreams of things 
I've done,” ; 

We hear of honor among thieves. He declares 
there is no honor. There isnosympathy. They 
steal from each other as quickly as from any one. 

There are many, he said, ina company of six 
or seven hundred convicts who have no eare of 
consequences, ind no desire to do better. They 
look forward to nothing but a repetition of their 
past crimes. Wonder whether the store, or 
bank, or whatever they missed breaking, will be 
“ripe’’ when they get out. ; 

Degraded past the point of shame! 


He recognizes | 
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cheek is as cold of blushes as the mercury of the’ 


thermometer when it freezes in the tube. 

Others at their entrance upon — life carry 
a downcast look, and show their shame in silence. 
3ut ‘“by-and-by they all sink down to the level 
of criminals. Nobody can keep his manhood 
and live in a cell.” 

“Yes,” Lreplied, “he can. You are mistaken, 
young man. It is not prison life nor cell contine- 
ment which crushes self-respect. 

“John Bunyan spent twelve years in jail at 


Bedford, and came out with the bloom of celes- | 


tial beauty on his cheek. 
of innocence in his s« 
piety upon his person.’ 


It was the kindlings 
oul, and the limnings of 


too 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD COIN. 

Dateless, and dark with many centuries’ stain, 

Faintly upon this antique coin I trace 

The graven lines of a stern kingly face, 
A proud built city towering from the plain! 
Perchance for argosies of Cie:lian grain 

t was given in exchange. In the hills of Thrace 

Perechance some babe’s strange plaything, when disgrace 
Humbled the eagles of the legions slain! 
When Land all men living go to join 

Cities and kings made part of earth and the seas, 

What others shall listen thy musical, clear ring, 
Or guess, as I, strange histories of these— 

The nnanswering tace of a forgotten king, 
A city stamped upon a silver coin? 

GEORGE Morris. 
eo 
BATTLE OF MONSTERS. 

The New York Star tells the following story of 
a desperate fight between an alligator and an 
elephant one night in the aquarium in that city. 


At a late hour Mr. Frank J. Howe, who was 
asleep in his apartments in the aquarium, was 
awakened by a loud bellowing, which seemed to 
come from the elephant’s quarters. 

Hurriedly slipping on his garments he obtained 
a stout whip, and without waiting to obtain a 
light he groped his way to the scene of the dis- 
turbance, imagining the while from the noises 
made by the other animals that pandemonium 
had been let loose. On arriving on the ground 
floor, or what is known as the menagerie of the 
building, he at once perceived the cause of the 
disturbance. 

The alligator’s tank is situated in one corner 
of the place, and to the young man’s surprise he 
found one of the elephants in it. His elephant- 
ship had evidently broken loose, and during his 
peregrinations had infringed upon the domain of 
his alligatorship. 

This midnight trespass had not pleased the 
latter, and he had determined upon resenting it. 

When Mr. Howe arrived the two were engaged 
in deadly contlict. The elephant had succeeded 
in getting its trunk under the alligator, and had 
wound it tightly around its body. It was evi- 


ia 


dently the intention of the huge monster to} 


squeeze the life out of its more fragile com- 
panion, or toss it into the air. 

The alligator is a large one of its kind, and is 
no mean adversary, This the elephant appeared 
to understand. The alligator was all the while 
making the most desperate and vicious snaps 
with his enormous jaws at his assailant. 

Arming himself with a stout club and jumping 


of the kind friend she had found. She lent 
Maggie her own silver thimble, and after the 
poor girl reached N she found this in her 
pocket, having forgotten to return it. 

She was now in greater distress than when 
she found herself lost in the cars. She did not 
know the name of her benefactor, had no idea 
where she lived, and the thought that she would 
think her kindness had been bestowed upon a 
thief was terrible to her honest heart,—‘‘and now 
she’ll never help a poor girl again.” 

She has returned to her old home, after serv- 
ing faithfully in one family nearly eleven years. 
The thimble she would not use, but kept it care- 
fully wrapped up in her trunk, and so long as 
she lives she will carry the burden upon her 
heart that she seemed to return kindness with 
treachery. 

May this notiee find the home which sheltered 
her, and thus prove her innocence, encouraging 
the good Samaritan to bestow like kindness upon 
wanderers who may come in her path, 





oo 


BISMARCK’S CHIVALRY. 

Bismarck is noted for his love for his wife and 
children. Only four women, it is said, have ever 
| had any influence with him; his mother, his sis- 
ter, his wife, and his daughter, Towards his 
wife his behavior is that of chivalrous tenderness. 
One instance of this delicate consideration is told. 
It occurred a few minutes after Julius Blind tried 
to shoot him: 


It was in 1866. Bismarck—then Count Bis- 
marck—was returning from the palace, where he 
had been to see the King. While passing through 
the large street of Berlin called Unter den Lin- 
den, and quite near the place where Hoedel and 
Nobiling have since attempted the life of the 
Emperor William, he suddenly heard a shot fired 
close behind him. 

He turned sharply round and saw a young man 
who, with a smoking revolver, was aiming at 
him. He strode at once up to the man and 
seized the arm that held the revolver, while with 
his other hand he grasped the throat of the 
would-be murderer. 

slind, however, had had time to pass_ his 
weapon on to his left hand, and now fired three 
shots in quick succession. Bismarck felt himself 
huit in his shoulder and in one of his ribs; but 
he held his furious assailant fast till some sol- 
diers came up and took hold of him. 

Then Bismarck walked home at a brisk pace, 
and reached his own house long before anybody 
there could know what had happened. The 
Countess had some friends with her when her 
husband entered the drawing-room. 

He greeted all in a friendly manner; and 
begged to be excused for a few minutes, as he 
had some urgent business to attend to. 

He then walked into the next room, where his 
desk stood, and wrote to inform the King of the 
accident. 

Having attended to this duty he returned to 
the drawing-room and made one of his little 
standing jokes, ignoring his own unpunctuality, 
, and saying to his wife,— 
| ‘Well! are we to have no dinner to-day? You 
| always keep me waiting.” 

He sat down and partook heartily of the dishes 





into the tank, which had only about two feet of | 
water in it, Mr. Howe rained blow after blow: Set before him, and it was only when the dinner 
upon the two exasperated animals. They both) Was over that he walked up to the Countess, 
turned upon him, and had he not known their | kissed her on the forehead, wished her in the old 
natures so well, the result might have been dis- German way, ‘*Gesegnete Muhizeit!” (May your 
astrous to him. : | meal be blessed!) and then added,— 
He knew too much about animals, however, to} “You see am quite well.” 
retreat, and continued to beat them unmercifully. |, She looked up at him. **Weell,’’ he continued, 
This was the only thing that saved his life. The | “You must not be anxious, my child. . . . Some- 
brutes finally desisted, and after considerable | body has fired at me; but it is nothing, as you 


alternate coaxing and beating, he succeeded in 
drawing the elephant back to its quarters. 

He was not so fortunate, however, with the 
sanrian monster, for before he could get out of 
the tank himself the alligator (a species usu- 


ally slow in its movements) was upon him, made 


a snap at Mr. Howe, and closed its jaws upon his 
right hand and took it in, club and all. 

The keeper's cries brought to his assistance 
other of the attaches of the aquarium, and with 
their aid he succeeded in extricating himself 
from what would certainly have been a frightful 
death. 
it not been for the club nothing could have saved 
his arm from being torn off. 


It was found on examination that the cause of | 


the fight had been that the elephant had been 
left without water, and had gone in search of it. 
Coming npon the alligator’s tank, the animal had 
tried to quench its thirst with a big drink, and 
the occupant objecting, the encounter resulted. 


+o 
A TENDER CONSCIENCE. 

A correspondent of the New York World tells 
a touching story of a young Irish girl, whose 
tender conscience has been burdened for many 
years by a silver thimble. 

About twelve years ago an Irish girl, Maggie 
by name, arrived in New York on her way to 
N—— to find her sister. She knew no other per- 
son in this country. She had scarcely enough 
money left on her arrival to pay for her journey 
to N—. 

So long a time passed without coming to the 
journey’s end that Maggie became anxious, and 
asked a woman who sat near when the cars 
would stop at N She was told that they 
had long ago passed the branch road where she 
should have changed cars. 

It was near night; she had not money enongh 
to pay for a lodging and food. The woman she 
had spoken to proved a friend indeed, and took 
her to her own house, kept her a few days and 
gave her sewing, for which she paid her, then 
put her into the cars for N . 

Maggie arrived safely, and was full of joy at 








His hand was badly lacerated, and had | 


| see.”” 


—_—___+o-_-—___ 


A MIDNIGHT CRASH. 

| A board of arbitration will probably be neces- 
sary to settle a little dispute which has arisen be- 
tween Mr. Thompson, a Nevada miner, and ‘a 
| heathen Chinee,”’ according tothe Eureka Lead- 
er. The oceasion of the dispute was a midnight 
crash, whereby a donkey intruded into Mr. 
‘Thompson's cabin. 


Mr. Thompson, the owner and occupant of a 
cosey little old-time cabin, had retiredearly. At 
a very late hour, a donkey, belonging to a Celes- 
tial resident, browsing around in search of food, 
was attracted to the dirt roof of the dug-out— 
which, by the way, joined the hillside—by the 
sight of a dainty morsel in the shape of a cast-off 
boot, 

Mounted on the elevation, he chewed content- 
edly at the leather, his presence not disturbing 
| Mr. Thompson, who slumbered contentedly un- 
! derneath. Unfortunately, the roof timbers were 

old and rotten, the added strain was too much 
for them, and the donkey broke through, bring- 
ing with him a mass of dirt and debris, and fall- 
| ing plump upon Thompson, 

His consternation can be better imagined than 
described. Awakened from a sound sleep to find 
himself partially buried up, the donkey’s legs 
playing the devil's tattoo on his stomach, and no 
time to consider the situation, it is no wonder 
that after extricating himself, he rushed forth in 
a most airy costume, and aronsed the occupants 
of the adjoining cabins with his yells. 

The animal, meanwhile, was also slightly be- 
wildered, and added to the turmoil with a deep 
‘“he-haw’’ that almost drowned Thompson's 
cries. 

He was soon joined by the neighbors, and 
gained sufficient courage to return and investi- 
gate, and the cause of all the trouble was ex- 
plained. Then his fury knew no bounds, and 
seizing a club he soon killed the jackass. 

Now the China owner is up in arms, and de- 
| mands prompt settlement for the loss of the dead 
| beast, while Thompson offsets the claim with the 


Their | finding her sister, and told her with thankfulness | damage to his enbin. 
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For the Companion. 
THE HORNETS’ NEST. 


Just like this for weeks, 
Dull in hue as lead, 

Its queer ball has bulged 
From the ice house shed. 


Through it hornets creep,— 
Ugh! the horrid things! 

Yellow-legged and lean, 
With their dreadful stings! 


They do no one harm? 
That is very true; 

Yet they always look 
As if they wanted to! 


But they’re rather shrewd 
In letting me alone! 
For I know where lies 
A fine big cobble-stone. 


Still, while they don’t show 
Me the least bad will, 

T allow it’s wrong 
To do them any ill. 


Yet I must confess, 
That on some cross day, 
When I’ve jumped from bed 
Wholly the wrong way, 
Then my thoughts eri// turn 
(Longingly, I own!) 
To the ice-house roof 
And that cobble-stone! 
EpGAR FAWCETT. 


+o —— — 


For the Companion, 


A LITTLE MISTAKE. 





Little Nannie Blossom was walking through a 
side street of the village, where her mother had 
sent her on an errand, when she saw a cow look- 
ing wistfully over a gate that was tightly closed. 

Nannie was always very kind to animals, and 
this seemed a fine opportunity of doing a good 
turn to one of her four-footed friends; so, saying 
very softly, ‘‘ Poor old Mooly! she wanted to 
get home, did she? and there was no one to let 
her in,’’ she opened the gate, and watched the 
cow as she ambled along in a very contented 
way; and then carefully closing the gate again, 
she hurried home to the brown house on the out- 
skirts of the village where her father and mother 
lived. 

Two or three evenings afterward, Mr. Blossom, 
who had been reading the village paper, that 
came out every week, suddenly laughed, and 
said,— 

“Poor neighbor Scribbs! he is in hot water 
again. That man’s possessions certainly do give 
him a great deal of trouble. Hear this, mother: 
‘Whereas, some person, or persons, unknown, 


did, on the afternoon of Tuesday last, malicious- 
garden, to the 
they are re-| or two could have it, and two of the handsomest 


ly let a strange cow loose in my 
destruction of sundry vegetables, 
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‘It was a mistake,”’ said Mr, Blossom, pres- 
ently, ‘and I will take you to-morrow, Nannie, 
| to explain the matter to neighbor Scribbs. Don't 
look so frightened, child; he is not half so bad | 
as he talks, and with your father to take care of 
you, there is nothing to be afraid of. It is the 
right thing to do, Nannie.”’ 











So Nannie went; but although she was holding 
her father’s hand tightly, she fairly shook in her 
| shoes when a grizzled-looking man, with a cross 
face, appeared, and stared at her as if she had 
been a curiosity. 

“The little gal who let the cow in my yard, 
eh?” he said, after Mr. Blossom had introduced 
her. ‘Never thought of its bein’ a little gal. 
Now what did you go and do that for, sissy?”’ 

“T thought she belonged here,’’ replied Nan- 
nie, in a low voice. 

** Well, she didn’t, you see,—and now what do 
you spose that critter did when she got into the 
garding? Went right to work on my primest 
ruty-bagas, that I'd been nussin’ along like sick 
children! That is what she did.” 

Nannie wondered very much what ‘ rooty 
beggars’’ were, but she did not like to ask. 

“And now,’’ continued the queer old man, 
“what do you s’pose I do to little gals that let 
strange cows into my garding?” 

The culprit was smiling now; 
afraid of him any longer. 
| ‘*Why, when they are like you, I generally give 
‘em a posy.”’ 

And neighbor Secribbs pulled a large handful 
of his prettiest flowers, and told Mr. Blossom 
that he had a child to be proud of, if she did let 
strange cows into people's gardens. 


she did not feel 








The old man and Nannie were good friends 


ever after. ELLA RODMAN CHURCH. 


————_+@o—___——_- 
THE DOVES IN VENICE. 

Venice is a queer city. Many of the streets 
are only canals full of water, so that people have 
to travel in boats instead of carriages. I wish 
you had been with me there. 

One day while I was walking, some little boys 
came up to us to sell corn to feed the doves with. 
I took some in my hand and held it out to the 
birds, and hundreds of them came flying about 
me to get it; but I held it so high that only one 


quested to call upon the advertiser, who promises | doves I ever saw flew right up on to my hand 


to thrash them within an inch of their lives. 


and ate the corn. You can’t imagine how pretty 


Thomas Scribbs.’ I don’t believe any one will | it was 


accept this invitation,’ continued Mr. Blossom, 


“but it certainly was a very mean trick to let a 
Who could have done 


cow loose in his garden. 
n?”’ 


Nannie turned red, and then white, while her | couldn’t bear to watch her. 


father was talking, and finally burst into tears. 
““O papa!”’ said she, 
“I did it!”’ 


**You?” exclaimed father and mother, in the 


greatest astonishment, 


And then Namnie told them all about it; and 


in a frightened tone, 


After we left the doves, a little beggar girl 
came up to us with a baby in her arms, and 
while the girl asked us for money, the baby 
threw us kisses; but her face was so dirty that I 
When they had 
followed us some little distance, we turned round 
to her and made signs for her to have her face 
washed. Well, they went off, and we had no 
idea they would come back again; but they did, 
and the baby’s face was as clean as a snow-bank. 
We laughed to ourselves, but handed them a 


Mr. Blossom laughed harder than ever, while | little money, and they went away as happy as 
even mamma could not help smiling a little at | conld be. 


Nannie’s reckless way of doing a good turn. 





= 
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only say the two words ‘‘good-night”’ in English, | 


} and he said that to us over and over as We passed 


| him. 


1 
—- oo 
For the Companion. 

WHAT BESSIE THOUGHT. 


Dear grandma had a birthday 
A little while ago; 
The children all were very glad, 
Because they loved her so. 
And all, from Hal to Bessie, 
Had brought some little thing, 
And given to grandma with a kiss, | 
As their own offering. | 
But now the day was over, 
And little golden-hair | 
At mamma’s knee in rev’rence knelt, 
To say her evening prayer. 
“What shall I ask for grandma?” 
Said Bessie. “Why, my dear, | 
Ask God to bless her all the time, | 
And grant she may be here | 
“For many, many birthdays, 
And, ere He calls her home, 
This grandma whom we love so much 
May very old become.” | 
From mamma’s knee our Bessie 
Quick raised her curly head, 
Though not assent her face revealed, 
But wonderment instead. 
“Why, mamma, grandma is old,” 
The little lips explain, 
“7 think it’s better to ask God | 
To make her young again!” G.T.8. | 
_ | 
For the Companion, | 


A PAPER-BAG STORY. 


Here is a store! And here is a window in the 
store! But what do you think is in the window ? 


Why, rabbits! All as alive as can be! and hop- | 
ping about, inand out! Rabbits, of all sizes and | 
colors. 


I wish a little girl that I know were here to 
see them. 

Ha! I have an idea! 

T'llask the man to sell me one, and take it 
home to her, to surprise her! 

In I go. 

“Mr. Man, for how much will you sell me one 
of your rabbits?” 

““A quarter apiece for the smallest ones. 

‘Put me up one of the pretty little white ones, 
with pink eyes,’’ I say; and am going to add, 
“and that gray one, too,’’ but forget to say it, 
because I am astonished to see Mr. Man pick up 
little Bunny by his long ears and drop him, 
plump, into a square paper bag! 

“Can he breathe?’ I inquire; for the top of 
the bag is twisted together, and tied with twine. 

“Tl fix that!” Mr. Man says, and quickly he 
dabs two small holes near the top to let in the 


” 


“Well, well,” I think, “this is indeed the age 
of paper! Paper collars! paper cuffs! paper 
bags! and even paper handkerchiefs! And now 
they have got so bad that they do /ire things up 
in paper for you to carry -just like any 
other parcel!’ 

I wonder if, when a farmer buys a cow, now- 
a-days, he carries it home tied up in a paper 
bag: or, when Barnum buys an elephant, he 
takes it to his menagerie in a huge paper con- | 
trivance—like this, only bigger. | 

I walk along, and forget Bunny, Iam so busy | 
with these great thoughts, until he begins to 
bump and thump around, and makes me think 
that I have bought a small earthquake instead of 
a rabbit! 

Maybe he is tired, or does not like his narrow 
quarters. Iam glad to get home. 

“Come, little girl! guess what I have for you 
here in this paper bag.” | 

How she hops! first on one foot, and then on 
the other! But cannot cuess, after all. 

I do not tell her, because I want to surprise 
her; but I untie the string, and untwist the top, | 
and turn the bag up, and gently shake—shake— 
shake. 

But Iam more surprised than she, for nothing | 
comes! | 


home 





I peep in, and she peeps in. There he is, cling- 
ing tightly and determined not to let go! Staying | 
in that paper bag so long has made him feel quite 
at home in it. 

At last, out he comes! And, while he draws | 
himself up into a frightened, funny ball, his new | 
mistress, with many squeals and skips of delight, | 
hunts for a basket and pops him into it, and | 
shutting down the cover, scampers off to show | 
her new treasure to every one in the house. | 

Fiera F, 
nineties | 

as the needle said to 
“But not till you’re hard pushed,” 


“I go through my work,” 
the idle boy. 





Then there was a little beggar boy who could 


as the boy said to the needle. 


| Ed Ford, 


| death? 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


a. 
SQUARE WORD. 
(a) A : ity fine; 
ps 2 A spiey seed; 
The robber’s aim; 
a A Turkish creed; 
(5) And what appears, R. 
If not in-deed? 
2 
COMBINATION PUZZLE. 
Diamond in a Half Square, and Square in a Diamond. 
re 





.*# & He 
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Half Square. 

. Worked. 2. Owned and justified, 
3. Bent. 4. A boy's name, 
5. A color. 6. A boy's nichname, 
7. A consonant. 

Concealed Diamond. 
and 5. Consonants. 2. An oath, 
Bent. 4. A protuberance, 

Concealed Square. 
An oath. 2. To be indebted, 
3. A protuberance. 

“CYRIL DEANE.” 


o_ 


lo 
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3. 
A QUADRUPLE CONUNDRUM, 





_ 


. Ma has caught a rabbit, sure, 
And holds it safely and secure 
The difference, TL pray you, guess, 
Between wee pet and her he: ad- lress: 
. The child and mother kissing 
Is a military term; 
4. While a locomotive fastening 
Is meant by love so firm. 


Lucius Goss. 
4. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 

In clip, not in eut, 

In cabin, not in hut; 

In stone, not in sand; 

In shore, not in land: 

In fine, not in coarse; 

In filly, not in horse; 

In find, not in seek; 

In day, not in week; 

Tn cane, not in stick; 

In George, not in Dick. 
Whole is a book sold near and far, 
And a handy one to have in a ear, 


5. 
BRITISH BEHEADINGS, 

Behead a town on the river Clyde, and leave an 
wk. 

Behead a place in Treland, and leave a ran, 

Behead another place in Ireland, and leave a van, 

Behead an important Scottish town, and leave a 
wick. 

Behead a small town on the river Dee, and leave 
lint. 

Behead an English town, and leave a boy named 

UNCLE WILL, 





Conundrums. 

What was the most honest bet that was ever made? 
The alpha-bet. 

How do we know that our so-called ancestors, the 
monkeys, were not so ignorant, after ally) They were 
all educated in the higher branches. 

MEDICAL EXAMINATION.—* What is there besides 
ether and chloroform to produ ce unconsciousness?” 
Visiting Boy—*A club.’ 

Why is the late war like Noah's dove? 
brought the green back. 

Vhy isa young mandarin in China like an easy 
Because he isa youth in Asia (Euthanasia), 

What is the difference between an elephant with 
a broken ivory and a town in Alabama? One has a 
loose tusk, sir, and the other a Tuscaloosa. 

Why is an angry washerwoman like a certain 
article of female apparel? Because she is a ruffled 
| laundress (lawn dress). 


Because it 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Le-gate-e. Mu-tab-le, 
M- -and- ate. 


F-lax-en. 


F-rig-ate. 
An-chore-t 


2TENOR 
ELOPE 
NOTED 
oPERA 
REDaAN 
123 456 789 
3. ASP IRA TED 
WEE RAT OAR 
EAT EWE pv Rk Y—Aspirated, 


4. See-saw. 
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THE SOUTHERN SCOURGE. 

It is hard to say it while the wail of the sufferers 
is still in our ears, but it needs to be said in the in- 
terests of the future, that our Southern brethren in 
most of the towns where the yellow fever has raged 
seem to be paying the penalty of outraged sanitary 
law. They have known the nature of the fever,—that 
it feeds on filth; that the South is one of its old hab- 
itats, to which it always returned when the condi- 
tions favored; that already, early in the summer, it 
had become epidemic at Havana, with nearly a hun- 
dred deaths a week, and had appeared in Matanzas 
and Key West. 

Still, New Orleans, so closely connected commer- 
cially with the infected ports, was in no better sani- 
tary condition than when the pestilence 
twenty-five years 


swept it 
This, we regret to say, was 
equally true of nearly every exposed point. 


ayo. 
There 
needed but a single germ of the disease in somebody 
or something from an infected locality to start it on 
its ravages of death. 

Thus it leaped to Grenada, two hundred miles 
away, and seventy from the Mississippi; a beautiful 
town which it had never visited before, but which it 
has now utterly wasted. 

Here it seems 
a shallow ditch, at some points becoming a standing 


pool, in some parts wholly uncovered and containing | 


the rotting carcasses of hogs. The disease followed 
the line of the sewer, and was fatal in proportion to 
its proximity to it. 

Let us pity and help our stricken brethren to the 
utmost of our ability, but let us ring it in the ears of 
the survivors that if yellow fever a filth disease, 
its prevalence is a stain upon civilization. 


is 


> 
A WEDDING-TRIP LESSON. 

A little experiment, recently made by a bride- 
groom near Kansas City, is likely to increase his 
contidence in his wife’s judgment. An old saw 
serts that “a man must ask his wife’s permission to 
become rich.” This bridegroom is, doubtless, in- 
clined to believe in that saying, and for the good | 
reason Which appears in the following paragraphs: 


as- 


A bridegroom near Kansas City counted out six- 
teen dollars in his grimy left hand, and remarked to 
the dear young thing at his side, “That will do for 
our wedding journey, asthere’san excursion to town 
to-day. 

His wife told him that he would better let her have 
the mone Ys! wsshe hada pocket-book, but he preferred 
to maintain control of the exchequer. 

He was willing to borrow her purse and put the 
sixteen dollars in it, and their financial differences 
were finally adjusted on this basis. When he 
reached the depot, somewhat encumbered with the | 
bride on his arm, he was jostled by a stout man who 

apologized and went on. 

The tickets had been bought,—there were no pea- 
nuts sold on the cars,—and his hands were constantly 
oceupied during the wedding journey so that he did 
not discover his loss until they had eaten their lunch 
in a restaurant, and he was called upon to pay for 
it. 

His pocket had been ripped open, and her purse, 
with his money in it, had been stolen. His bride 
sobbed on his shoulder, and reminded him that she 
had told him to give the money to her. Moral to 
men:—Trust your wives, and beware of pickpockets. 


— 


A CLERGYMAN KILLS FOUR BEARS. 

The Rev. 8. J. Niccolls, of St. Louis, encamped for 
the summer near Booneville, N, Y.; writing to a 
friend, he tells an adventure he had with four bears. 

On Wednesday last I had quite an 
While Mrs, Niccolls, May and I were on 
and in the lake watching for deer, 
swimming towards us. The isl: ind was only eighty 
feet long and about fifty wide, so we were like ‘ly to 
have close work. I had a shot-gun and six car- 
tridges for the battle. As the bears rose to come 
ashore, I fired at the largest one and wounded it. 
With the second shot I killed one of them. 

The third shot hit the big one again, and it rose on 
its hind legs for fight. I gave it a fourth and fifth 
shot, and then with the sixth was fortunate enough | 


adventure. 


from the papers—that the sewer was | 





a little isl- | 
I saw four bears | 
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to kill the other two. It was all over in about four! 
minutes, but it was exciting while it lasted. May 


and Mrs, Niccolls were a good deal stirred up, but 





behaved bravely, and did not scream or cry. hen 
our guide « with his boat, va for 
|him. Is i have one of the smaller on tup,” 
| 





so you can see him in St. Louis. The 
weighed two hundred and fifty pounds. 


largest one 


° 
A FPIRE-CATCHING TREE, 

One can understand why “juniper-berries” are a 
favorite ingredient in fire-water gin, after reading | 
of the singularly inflanunable property of the juni- | 
per tree. A correspondent from Warm Springs Val- 
ley to the San Francisco Bulletin says: 





The tree is quite like the cedar in bark and wood, 
but differs very greatly in size and shape from that 
noble and stately son of the forest. The needle, 
which is the only approach to foliage, and represents 
the leaves of ordinary trees, are full of a combusti- 
ble oil which goes off like a flash upon the 
tion of amatch. Trees the s 
duce as fine a fire as [ ever saw. 

A solid column of tlame shot up to three times 

their height, and sheets of flying fire were carried oif 

in the wind. The heat was intense but of brief du- 
|} ration. As soon as the foliage and loose bark were 
consumed the fire vanished as quick as it came, and 
in four or five minutes a beautiful green tree with | 
spreading branches 
the prime and vigor of middle age, was changed into 
a charred and blackened trunk, stretching its dead 
limbs skyward in mute reproach for our wanton 
play. 





: of an apple-tree pro- 
| 
|; 


~~. 


NOT A TRADE. 


set forth by the Burlington Hawkeye: 


Farmer John was showing a man the new ba 
mule that he was working in a team with the old | 
gray. 

“You warrant him sound, and perfectly kind and 
gentle?” the man said. 

“Perfectly,” said Farmer John. “My wife 
children drive him, and he is a perfect pet. 
into the house like a dog.” 

‘Easy to shoe?” asked the man. 

“Well, I guess so; fact is, 1 never had him shod, 
I don’t believe in it; he works better without it,’’ 
said Farmer John. 

“How does he act when you put the crupper on?”’ 
asked the man. 

Farmer John 





Comes 


hesit: ited. “Well, pretty good, I 


guess,”’ he said; “fact is, l never put iton.” 

“How does it get on?” asked the man. “Who 
does put it on?” 

“Well, [kind of don’t know,” said Farmer John; 


“fact is, he had the harness on when L 
it fit him so well, an’ he seemed to be 
tented in it like, that LI sort of 
him.” 

“And how long have you had him?” asked the 
man. 

Farmer John ec hewed a wheat straw very me dlita- 
tively. “Well,” he said, 
year, mebbe.” 

And the man backed a little further away, and 
said he would “sort of look round a little further 
| before he bought like.” And Farmer John never 
| saw him again, not even unto this day. 


got him, an’ 
so ‘kind 0” con- 
never took it off'n 





SLEEPING AMID THE 


| ROAR. 
| 


WHIRLWIND’S 


Doubtless the thought of many, as they read this 
touching incident, recorded by the Adver- 
tiser, will revert tothe pious musing of the Psalmist, 
“He giveth His beloved sleep:” 


Boston 


The mystery of the issues of life and death was 
freshly illustr: ated by an incident of the Wallingford 
storm, where a small child was soon after rescues 
asleep in a cradle tloating down the stream. The 
tempest had done its worst, sweeping everything be- 
fore it, leaving not one stone upon another, filling 
ant valley with distress and terror; but 
houseless child slept quietly uncon- 

If the child lives, it ought to filla 
It was not altogether 







all. 


t 
it 
marked place in the world. 
accidental that the storm which swept pitile asly over 


| scious of 


all this - aceful village was so tempered to this 
young life that it was not awakened from sound 
sleep. 


— 


BELLES IN THE KITCHEN. 
The healthy idea of something practical mixed in- 
to fashionable vacation idling is surely realized here: 


The most novel diversion has been ins stituted by 
some of the belles of New York and Philadelphia in 
| the form of ac ooking, club. Dinner is served each 
Saturday at seven o'clock, entirely prepared and 
cooked by two of the young ladies in turn, others as- 
suming the role of waitresses. Only twelve guests 
are invited on each oce: wsion, : ind, while the menu is 
unanimously pronounced to be perfection, the great 
charm of the occasion is to be found in the da: tinty 

| Waitresses, who perform their anaceustomed duties 

| Witha tact and assiduity which are ludicrously re- 
| freshing to behold. Clad in the simplest costumes, 

| with coquettish caps, and with aprons of snowy 

| whiteness, they got hrough thei ir duties with the most 

j demure propriety. — Letter from Mt. Desert to the 
Roston Advertiser. 





> 
DISCOVERING GHOSTS. 
The Princess of Wales recently found two ghosts 
in the form of two female “Paul Prys:” 


The Prince and Princess of Wales paid a visit to 
| Newstead Abbey a short time ago, and asked to be 
}shown the Byron Rooms, and particularly the 

“Haunted Chamber.” After expressing admiration 
j at what she had been shown, the Princess remarked, 
| “But where is the ghost’ ? A haunted house is neth- 
ing without a ghost;” and thereupon began poking 
| about with her parasol to tind one. There is a re- 
| C&SS, in which part of the bedstead stands, and con- 
tinuing to probe, she noticed a movement as of | 
something alive. All were amazed; when prese ntly | 
| out rushed a young woman and ran off, and then 
| another stood up, her face covered with her apron 
| to hide her e onfusion, to the great amusement of the 
Prince and Princess. 


- 


“THAT parrot of mine’s a wonderful bird,” 
) Smithers, “He cries ‘Stop, thief!’ 
every time I hear it I always stop. 
laughing at, anyway?” 


said | 
so naturally, that | 
What are you all} 


“SPEAKING of bathing,” says Mrs. Partington, 
“some can bathe with perfect impurity in water as 
cold as Greenland’s icy mountains and India’s coral 
strands; but, for my part, I prefer to have the water 

a little torpid.”” 


} Sold b 


auplicar $1, 000 i i x ate ers. 


| 
| 


and healthy roots, apparently in | 


The peculiarities of a vicious mule are humorously | 


and } 


“not to exceed mor'n two 


That Fat Person Cannot be Found, 
Not even Edis 





n, With all his inventive genius and ex- 
tensive re ean thiada fat person that Allan’s Anti- 
t\ tut the rate of trom two to five pounds 


per week 





uiving uselessly tried different anti-fat 
“starvation,” and 
trial 
t is a genuine 
all 
mimunicated.) 


“horse-back” 
itieal, but 
Anti-Fa 
fulfil 
(Cu 





a fair 





that Allan’s 


ill speediiy 


» th em 
and that it 
sts. 


mecdiclie, Ww Prohiises, 


y druggi 





Ww’ ANTED. Ladies to sell the German Plant Food 
or tlouse Plants, By mail, We. C. W. Guy, Boston. 

17: - Decaleomanie Tr: Lea rc Pe ‘ictures: 96 varieties; 10 
d D cts., post tree. lik) - DATE, Chicago, IL. 


FOOT LATHES! Frets! Srl | 
BIG PAY 


Rubber Printing Stamps. Samples | 
TAYLon Bros. & Co., Cleveland, O. | 


BURLINGTON | 
id 5 cents for copy 
» Burlington, lowa. 








tosell our 
free. 


and 12 rims. 


AGENTS ¥. 


Address Dr. 


vas rUa. ¢ 


sg to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe Book. 
Price List. You double your money. 


Vv. 


Address S. L. Warp, 11 Merchants Row, 
soston, for best prices for Fruit, 
Game, Furs and Vegetables of all kinds. 


sig ve FINE ART NOVELTIES 


J.H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 


FARMERS 


“ygs, Poultry, 


$3 ADA 


Catalogue sent free. 
85. 


Oshol, Usital cartridge. 


to agents 


fourth size ordinary revolver, 
force. Accident impossible. 

AKMS Cu., Lawrence, Mass, 

T ISS: ADDENING to see our hair blossoming 


for 
| the 






xrave loo early especially women feel this 
| afliietion, ‘ tter deformity to them than 
to men. Hair Vigor averts it and restores 


r 
= hair sometimes, wud 16s original color always. 


SORRENTO WOODS. | 


For Bracket and biet-s: Ulussortment of all 
kinds. Prices low. Catalogues fre 

| LARK AND SMITH, 

| Cor, Beverly and ‘ravers Streets, boston, Mass, 


| Cheapest Toy Lantern to Best Stereopticon. 
Pt 


Magic Lantern 


AND =. VIE ws ONLY B25. 
CATALOGLE FR! OUTFITS WANTED! 

Great Aseittiiase s THEO J. HARBACH, 

Musical Marvel. (89 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


REV. JOSEPH cook's LEC TURES. 
YE BOSTON DALLY, SEMI-WEELKLY anu WEERK- 
LY ADVERTISER’ has ae X« — owl contract to 
publish the copyrighted Lectures of Rev. JOSEPH COOK 
for the winter of IS78-79, revised by himself. No other 














paper can reprint except by payment to and permission 
from the Boston A vertiser. Price of Weekly $2, of Semi 
$4, of Daily $12 per annum; and at half these prices tor 
six months. Address BOSTON ADVERTISER, 


29 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


TELEPHONES 


For Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- 

ers in clearness and volume of tone. Illus 

Circular and testimonials for 3 ets. Address 
J. Ro HOL. OMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


| BARLOW'S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


| 












| D. §. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

A GREAT OFFER!! We will during 
a s oy se ard Times 
dispose vf 100 NEW ORGANS, of 
first-class makers, at ye “ ae es for cnet or 
Instalments thon er Sore ohered, WATERS’ 
PIANOS & O tG are the BEST MADE, 
rranted 6 year Illustrated Catalogues 
ed. PI ANOS, Octave 


s 






‘ 
Stops, S60, 8 Stops, & 





35. ORGANS. 7 
12 Stops, 80 cash 
ayear. Shee 
cent a page. 





in perfect order, not used 
+ mame ae ee price; ame ati 








t eee $ lrinting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. | 


Butter, | 








OCT, 3, 1878. 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 






Ee 
y 


~< 











To THE READERS OF THE Youtn’s COMPANION: 


It is now five years since I first announced to you in 
these columns the publication of a Compendium of Pen- 
manship, on a new and original plan, which, it was 
thought, would supply a great want, as, by it, an elegant 
handwriting could be acquired at odd hours at home with- 
out a teacher. 


GASKELL’s COMPENDIUM is now known in all parts of 
the world where there are English-speaking and writing 
people. Its sale in this country has exceeded that of all 
other similar publications combined; it is used largely in 
Canada, including New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newe- 
foundland, and British Columbia; is sold in England by 
agents, and by Trubner & Co., the great booksellers of 
Ludgate Hill, London; has been introduced into Japan, 


| New Zealand, and the Sandwich Islands, 


WATELI SONS, | 

Man’ft’rs and Dealers, 40 East lath St., N. ¥. 
PATENTS. 

|} KF. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for cireular. 

| 

GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 

ae | The Giants are half pounds of the 

Gly ine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 

i: ink Bath. pure soa: ,and are the cheapest Toil- 

Bee Bath. Jet Soaps to be obtained anywhere. 


Oatmeal. | Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & 


Elder Flower. | CO., Winthrop Square, Boston. 
ATELEPHONE pict: $3 


plete 

Works 1 mile. Kant, Woopman & Co., 25 Congress St., Boston. 

50 differc eae nt sample 3 blank lithographed Moonlight Cards, 
10 cer FEANELIN LITHOGRAPH C0., Boston, 


PI ANOS Retail price, $1,000, only $275. Beau- 
whe * tiful 7 Octave Pianos. $125. 735, 6135. 

EE Great bargain. ORCANS 16 

only S115; New 9 Stops, omy S57 50. 





Newspaper with muchinformation tree. Please 


.ANIEL F. BEATTY, W ASHINGTON, N. Jy 


FUN Jt $3 Press 


Prints la- 
bels,cards 









AND ok aetna be 

Money Making ford sap. KELSEY & € 
COMBINED. CELS\O" Meriden. Conr 
vem 100 EMBOSSED PICTURES 
” ‘nts », 25 


Large and dey $i. 2 ices c Siniviog very 
N7 in., 20 cents, large variety by the sheet. 
ALCOMANIE. 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 
choice of $1 25 worth for $1. 
PHELPS & Co., Box 47, Chicago. 


DEC! 
perior, 0 celts, 
WALLACE. 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


PATCH 
BLUE. 


100 


The most remarkable and cheapest bluing 
ever produced. May be used asa DYE in sat 
WATER. Stockings and other — may be 
beautifully dyed any shad : of blu 

2 i les by mail 10 cents; lv "for 25 cents. 

a Patcn Bive, 2'7 Broadway, N. Ye 
BRIDE & CO., Dealers in Novelties. 
Scrap Pictures, We! 100 Transfer Pictures, Ine! 
20 Floral Motto Cards, We! 10 Pe *forated Mot- 






toes, We! 2 Chromo Mottoes, We! 4 fine 6x8 Chromos. We! 
1 Floral S All shee We, post-paid. AGENTS 
WANTED! : with samples, 10c.! Stamps 
taken. J. W. F RIZZE L L. “Baltimore. Ma., Headqnar- 


‘ ters for Pictures, Mc ttoes, Frames, etc. 













In this country, where the most have been sold, its 
utility for the purpose designed is readily acknowledged. 
It will be found that nearly all the best modern-style pen- 
men, employed as book-kee ers, &c., in the cities, have 
gained their ideas from it; and the same is true of tens of 
thousands of the best writers (many of them farmers’ and 
mechanics’ sons and daughters, and others hidies of soci- 
ety) throughout the country. The most successful young 
penmen in the United States to-day—those taking the 
first prizes at nearly all the State and County Fairs—are 
“Compendium boys.” 


No school or teacl.er in the world can point to such an 
army of good writers—over 60,000; to so many in good 
positions, and others sure of reward as soon as their school- 
days are over. 


The demand for the Compendium has never been so 
greatas now. Extra care is being taken with the large 
editions now preparing. Several additions, too, have 
recently been made. 


The day of poor writing is past. Young people must 
be able to write well in order to get employment in busi- 
ness, or rank equally with others. By home practice from 
the Compendium, an elegant and easy style may be 
acquired, if the old handwriting has not become fixed by 
age. Put it off buta few years, and your opportunity is 
gone forever. 


Iam now publishing in the Companion specimens of 
improvement, taken alu ost at random from a great num- 
ber as received. (See Companion, Sept. 5, and other back 
Also portraits and sketches of the most meritori- 
ous young penmen. These will appear as rapidly as wood- 
cuts and other material can be furnished. 


tssues.) 


I also publish the Penman’s Gazette, a quarterly, hand- 
somely illustrated with portraitsand specimens, and make 
ita feature to procure employment for such penmen as 
desire it. I can furnish Business Colleges, Academies, 
and Insurance With first-class penmen it 
short notice, for which service no charge is made to either 
party. 





Companies, 


A New Edition is Now Ready. 


A COMPLETE 


GASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, 


Copy-Slips, Book of Instructions, 
Ornamental Sheet, and Case, 
will be sent, post-paid, to any part of the world, for One 

Dollar. 


Registered letters and money-orders may be sent at my 
risk. Address 


Prof. G. A. GASKELL. 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
MANCHESTER, 


New Hampshire. 


(en A copy of Penman’s Gazette. post-paid, for two 
3-cent stamps. The new number, now ready, gives por- 
traits and autographs of Osborn, Madarasz, Hornish, Den- 
nis,and Black; also a handsome specimen of flourishing. 


It is the finest edition of a penmen’s paper ever published, 
thousand dollars for engraving, print- 
A copy will be sent free with each Compen- 
Others must remit as above. 


costing nearly one 
ing, &e. 
dium ordered this month. 








